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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





If you had Mary’s job for a day 


UPPOSE Mary should get 
sick, John, and not a soul to 
help her. You'd stay home and 
take over her job for a day, 
wouldn’t you? Well, here’s what 
you'd be up against—probably 
just about what Mary did yester- 
day: 
6.30 shut off the alarm 
6.35* wash and dress 
6.55 get breakfast 
7.30* wash and dress children 
8.00* wash breakfast dishes 
8.30 make beds 
8.45* wash pantry shelves and 
spice jars 
9.00* wash kitchen floor 
9.15* clean bath room 
9.35* wash windows 
10.00 do the marketing 
11.04 give Mrs. Jones cake re- 
ceipt 
11.15* washup Junior and kitchen 
floor after he tips over the 
jam jar 
11.30 read morning paper 


11.45 prepare children’s lunch. 
12.40* wash lunch dishes 
1.00* wash hair 
1.30 loanMrs.Jonescupofsugar 
1.45 mend socks and underwear 
2.15 visit with Marie Whiting 
2.45 loan Mrs. Jones cake pan 
3.15 arrange doll party for cil. 
dren 
3.30* wash party dishes 
3.45 loan Mrs. Jones silver cake 
knife 
4.00 look for Junior 
4.15 rest 
5.00 prepare dinner 
5.45* bathe Junior and put him 
to bed 
6.00 set table 
6.20 dinner 
7.10* wash dinner dishes 
7.30* wash out socks for children 
*Fourteen of Mary’s activities require soap, 
and we didn’t pick a wash day either. Good 
soap can save her time andstrength on all these 
tasks, John. We suggest you take home tonight 
some Ivory Soap for toilet, bath and shampoo, 


some P and G The White Naphtha Soap, some 
Ivory Flakes, and a package of Chipso. 





The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP : IVORY SOAP FLAKES - GUEST IVORY 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP : CHIPSO 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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The World’s Choice 


League of Nations or League of Financiers 


By SamvuzL GomMPERS 
President, American Federation of Labor 


T= interest of the American people in European affairs is growing; 


Europe promises to be an overshadowing issue in 1924. Our interest 

changes from month to month and almost from day today, but it grows; 
disarmament, proposed economic conferences or world court, in one form or 
another, Europe is always before us. And along with this general public 
interest is the constant and steady increase in the importance of international 
economic relations. 

As long as the League of Nations or some association of nations were 
before the country our foreign relations—including economic questions 
and proposed remedies against the recurrence of war—were discussed in the 
open. International financial interests were forced to subordinate them- 
selves to the discussion of fundamental international principles. 

Within four years a great and ominous change has taken place. The 
whole atmosphere of international discussion has become clouded. Inter- 
national financial interests no longer operate in the open and their subsi- 
dized propagandas cover the entire field of international discussion as with a 
smoke screen. The change began when President Harding, immediately 
after his election, ceased all reference to his proposed ‘‘Association of Na- 
tions.” It was accentuated when Secretary Hughes began to show in his 
state utterances that he had abandoned his support of the League of Nations 
with reservations. And, finally, the ideal atmosphere for the intrigue and 
propaganda and secret diplomacy of financiers was provided when Secretary 
Hughes’ later pronouncements struck at the very foundations of any con- 


ceivable association of nations. In his letter of July 19, 1922, he accused the 
(17) 
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existing League of Nations of being “‘world governing with super powers” 
and as showing “‘a tendency to force in unknown contingencies’—a position 
repeatedly reaffirmed and reasserted as late as November 30. 

The League of Nations is endorsed by organized labor because it is 
the only international body in existence or seriously proposed that serves as a 
continuous open forum for the nations, because it is the only approach to de- 
mocracy among governmenis. Without it the financial interests of the great 
powers and those most powerful, subtle and menacing of all financial in- 
terests, the international bankers, are sure to control international relations. 
They are always on the job; they know exactly what they want. Their 
information is up to the minute and the best procurable. They are able to 
play off one nation against another, to divide the nations from within, and 
they do not hesitate to utilize either the most backward and militaristic of 
nations or the most sinister and revolutionary of international organizations— 
excluding neither the Socialist Internationale nor the International Com- 
munist Party. : 

Secret diplomacy, the old order of international affairs, might not be 
particularly dangerous in these days of newspaper enterprise if it were not 
for the existence of these huge international interests operating across national 
boundaries. The danger comes not from the diplomats, who after all are known, 
but from the financiers, who operate behind the scenes. 

The phrase ‘international financier’’ seems to imply that the cosmo- 
politan bankers represent some form of internationalism. This is the reverse 
of the truth. Along with certain legitimate and necessary functions the 
very nature of their work compels them to follow dangerous and reactionary 
objectives. They seek to export capital regardless of the results on the 
exporting nations, regardless of the fact that such capital may be much more 
needed at home, regardless of the fact that the nation loses entire control 
over that capital over long periods. In so far as they regard themselves as 
pure and simple business men, the international bankers do not hold them- 
selves responsible for the political results of what they do; for the entangle- 
ment of our government to protect their rights in politically backward 
countries; for the fact that the transfer of American capital to one nation 
rather than another gives certain American interests a special concern with 
that nation as against other nations regardless of the interests of America 
as a whole. Exported capital is expatriated capital and international bankers 
had better be called denationalized bankers as far as many of their functions 
are concerned. Talk about a “super-power.” International finance is today 
the super-power. The only question is whether that super-power can be 
offset and matched by a democratic international body, which has at least 
that degree of super-power necessary to deal on equal terms with super- 
national finance. 


International Finance: A Super-Power Already Established 

E hand of international finance can be seen everywhere in the discussion 

of the present international situation. In addition to the vast complex 

of international loans, governmental and private, international ownership 

in great industrial enterprises, and concessions existing or projected not only 
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in outlying countries but—since the war—even in Central Europe, there 
are certain specific international interests that are predominant and especially 
active at the present moment. There is, for example, the British and American 
interest in and connection with the group of industrial junkers, Stinnes, 
Krupp, von Bohlen and others, which now control Germany, and especially 
the Ruhr. As a paper so friendly to the Germans as The Manchester Guardian, 
points out: 


Since America made her peace with Germany the Kuhn-Loeb interests have 
been specially active in renewing business relations which the war scarcely 
interrupted. 

Thus Schwerindustrie has been enabled to transfer large sums of money 
across the Atlantic, where it is safe from seizure by the Allies. 

Investigations of the Reparations Commission and the facts placed before 
the Bankers’ Committee showed that the flight of German capital, which was 
largely responsible for the depreciation of the mark, has mainly taken the direction 
of Wall Street. 





THE WORLD’S CHOICE 


League of Nations or League of Financiers 


I. International Finance: A Super-Power Already Established. 
II. International Finance Blocking a Franco-German Settlement. 
III. Hugo Stinnes and International Finance. 
IV. American Representatives of International Finance and their Socialis 


igh Finance Proposes America as “Moral Arbiter” of the World. 
VE ie Proposed “Entente” between America and England. 

Vil. Creditor Against Debtor Nations. 

VIII. The “International Economic Conference”’—the Bankers’ Project. 
IX. Public Negotiations through “Private” —— 
X. International Finance and the League of Nat 
XI. The American Federation of Labor and The = of Nations Question 

As It Stands in 1924. 
XII. The Attempt to “Scrap” the Treaty of Versailles. 











Even more serious than the holdings of German-American or German- 
British bankers in Germany are the huge sums put into the hands of British 
and American bankers by the German industralists since the war. A British 
shipping and engineering magnate, Lord Aberconway, estimates that these 
sums—including minor amounts in neutral countries—total now between 
four and five hundred million pounds, that is to say, between eighteen and 
twenty-four hundred million dollars! Lord Aberconway says: 

Germany had perpetrated the most enormous swindle in the depreciation 
of the mark that the world had ever seen. For the last four years she had been 
selling for gold in nearly every market in the world, and there were from four 
hundred to five hundred millions of gold banked in safe banks in Amsterdam, 
Brussels, and New York, to the credit of the German swindlers, who had been 
reducing the German currency to its present conditions. These same men had 
spent money in putting their concerns in order and equipping them with the 
most modern appliances. Every form of indebtedness in Germany had dis- 
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appeared, and the owners of the great shipbuilding and engineering concerns 
had clean sheets. 

These facts are equally well recognized on this side of the,water. The 
financial writer of The New York World, which is almost as friendly to 
Germany as The Manchester Guardian, says: 

There is not the slightest doubt that the German bankers, probably acting 
in collusion with the German Government and the Stinnes group of industrialists, 
have built up enormous gold credits, not only in the United States but in Great 
Britain and Holland. 


It needs no argument that such huge sums inevitably exert a powerful 
influence upon the banks where it was placed—and would in themselves, 
even if there were no other economic liaison between Germany and inter- 
national finance, constitute a hidden and dominant element underlying 
current discussion of the international situation in America and other countries. 

But there is another international economic question that interests 
the cosmopolitan bankers as much, if not more, than the huge sums placed 
by German finance in other countries. It is the expressed belief not only 
of Poincare but of the French public generally—and of a large part of the 
Germans—that a settlement between France and Germany must be based 
very largely upon a cooperative arrangement between the vast coal and 
coke interests of the Ruhr and the iron and steel interests of nearby French 
Lorraine. But this “marriage of German coke and French iron,” however 
invaluable it would be in tying France and Germany together, would bring 
into being a new iron and steel combination probably overshadowing the 
iron and steel interests of Great Britain and rivalling the American Steel Trust. 
Hence, international American and British finance, with close’ affiliations 
with the domestic steel interests and relations also with the iron and steel 
interests in Germany, which—if they are able—would prefer to maintain 
their independence of France—are doing everything in their power to prevent 
peace being established on this foundation. 

Since the French occupation of the Ruhr it is evident that this question has 
become crucial. It is possible, if not probable, that there can and will be no 
Franco-German settlement on any other foundation—and it seems more and 
more evident, especially from the agreement of France with Stinnes that 
France is in the Ruhr for this purpose. 

As was pointed out by the authoritative writer, Alpha, in Foreign 
Affairs, “It does not require rumors of Franco-German steel mergers to 
suggest that the natural interdependence of Lorraine and Westphalia may 
some day solve the reparation problem and end a quarrel of centuries.” 


International Finance Blocking a Franco-German Settlement 


Ruhr contains the largest and richest coal field of Europe. Across 
the border in French Lorraine, less than one hundred miles away, lies 


forty per cent or more of the iron reserve of Europe—in a territory 
conquered and held by Germany from 1871 to 1914. This great iron and coal 
region is divided once more, since the Versailles Treaty, by a boundary— 
but the very fact that a new and crying need for Franco-German cooperation 
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is thus created is regarded by progressive statesmen in France and Germany 
as giving the one best promise of permanent peace. Maximilian Harden writes: 


For the first time in fifty years the two nations (France and Germany) 
confront each other as man to man, without strong allies or neutrals (in appear- 
ance) looking on. They must summon courage to recognize at last, after all 
these years, what actually exists and what must of necessity take place. Between 
Ostend and Hamm, the Pas de Calais and Dortmund, in the valleys of the 
Schelde, the Meuse, the Rhine and the Ruhr, lie Europe’s richest treasures of 
coal and ore, the finest mines, the most modern foundries and furnaces, steel 
plants, machine factories, railroad systems and waterways. Let this territory 
be treated rationally as the economic unit which it was destined to be, without 
regard to political frontiers drawn by dynastic jealousy or diplomatic intrigue, 
let it be consolidated in this sense and it will soon help France and Germany to 
recover from post-war malaise and become the healing spring from which the 
continent derives the strength to recuperate and reconstruct. How else could 
it hold its own in competition with the more favored continents or the gigantic 
trusts, the American-British Empire? Continental Europe will become the 
peaceful field of nations linked together in economic league or it will sink from 
its high position into senile decay, venerable but doomed. 

The general principle that a Franco-German settlement must rest not 
only upon an economic accord, but upon an economic cooperation, was 
never expressed better than by the recent German Prime Minister, now 
Foreign Minister, Stresemann, when he said: 

The discrepancy between reparation demands and reparation payments 
would be alleviated were the (two) nations, whose industries are complementary 
to each other, to become economically interdependent and they would approach 
their maximum productivity the more nearly they worked in agreement to 
reach that maximum. 

Economic interdependence of two people to eliminate jealousy on the one 
side and bring prosperity on the other is moreover a better solution of political 
differences than any purely political formula. 

That a similar standpoint prevails generally in France may be sufficiently 
indicated by the following from the leading French industrial paper La 
Journee Industrielle: 

A beneficiary participation upon the whole of German commercial activity— 
such is the formula that must henceforth be applied. An iron and coal agree- 
ment with the ironmasters,an agreement between the chemical and textile in- 
dustries, a silk agreement—such are the sort of private combinations that any 
French Government would favor while closely supervising them. 


The French government, backed by the French nation, now proposes 
that this principle be applied in an area, the Ruhr, to which it can extend its 
power—as it does not feel confident that a just and lasting arrangement 
could be made with Germany generally upon which the French could rely. 
The French feel that only by this sort of cooperation, enforced at the beginning 
and more and more voluntary as its benefit to both parties was proved, 
can be relied upon to protect France from attack in the future. For if Ger- 
many obtains again an overwhelming economic predominance such a pre- 
dominance can be translated at any time into military terms. In the words 
of Poincare, France wishes to be protected against a reparation of “‘the eco- 
nomic and military offensive of Germany.” Liberal leaders express the 
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French position as aiming at economic cooperation and an economic balance 
of power. 

Here at least is one broad and promising basis for French and German 
negotiations and a possible Franco-German settlement. But international 
finance, making its headquarters first in London and later in London and 
New York, is moving heaven and earth to prevent a settlement along this 
line. The prevailing British sentiment, largely through this influence, has 
become violently anti-French. One of the most widely circulated of American 
publications, a conservative weekly, violently opposed to the League and 
the Versailles Treaty, has remarked: ; 

“Today the visitor to England finds a lenient attitude of mind towards 
Germany on the part of a great many of its politicians and their followers. 
This kindly feeling would mark a distinct advance toward better things 
in Europe were it not inspired by the pious hope of big business with a re- 
stored Germany, and were it not offset by an increasing animosity towards 
France.” 

This animosity is partly explained by the desire to have a restored 
Germany to trade with no matter what may be the cost or menace to France 
or other nations—a natural if an unjustified state of mind. This reaching 
for an immediate British market in Germany would be partly satisfied by 
extending the Fatherland a sufficiently long moratorium—a point upon which 
France has shown herself ready for considerable concessions. But England’s 
industrial magnates do not want Germany to increase her exports to the 
point of becoming a dangerous rival. And here is a second reason why British 
interests want not the maximum of reparations, based upon Germany’s 
capacity to pay, but a minimum. The less reparations the better is their 
point of view. German reparations are likely to be paid, in large part, by 
German exports. J. M. Keynes, the Manchester economist and opponent 
of the Versailles Treaty, writes that the self-interest of Great Britain would 
require reparations so limited as not to stimulate Germany’s exports “‘to a 
greater activity than they would otherwise enjoy’”—which would mean 
practically no reparations at all. 

Premier Baldwin has gone so far—on this line of reasoning as to suggest 
that German exports, stimulated to pay reparations, “‘will come as a detri- 
ment to every industrial nation” and especially to Great Britain. And beyond 
this is the possibility of an industrial Germany, Britain’s rival, permanently 
strengthened by huge and long continued exports. Alpha asks: 

“Back of the argument that Germany can never pay, back of the argu- 
ment for reduction of the debt as a practical means of getting reparations, 
is there something that may have driven the French into the Ruhr, that 
something being the English domestic bogie of a strong commerical 
Germany?” 

“It is evident that if the competition argument of what might be called 
‘the Manchester school’ were accepted by the British people and carried to 
to its logical conclusion, substantial restitution by Germany would be barred 
out, unless France were able to collect the claim by herself.” 

Embittering and greatly intensifying these naive forms of national 
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egoism, which they use for their purposes, is the point of view of British 
and international finance. As stated by The Manchester Guardian: 

In financial quarters the issue seems’ to be regarded as to some extent a 
battle between French and British finance for control of the vast mass of German 
capital which at present is useless to Germany, and which is bound to be used in 
conjunction either with French or British capital. The French calculation is 
that by a military victory in the Ruhr the German master industrialists will be 
forced to make a deal with France. 


France has at last succeeded in forcing the Ruhr magnates to sign, 
and the Astor-owned London Times comes out in a wrathful wail about this 
marking the beginning of a new and terrible epoch in Europe. A section of 
the British press has all along made it clear that certain British financiers 
and diplomats were doing everything in their power to prevent this settle- 
ment—a fact which is now demonstrated by the statement of Premier Baldwin 
in his great keynote speech of October 25th, in which he said that ‘‘the ex- 
ploitation of German industry by cosmopolitan financiers” was a grave 
danger to British industry. In this case cosmopolitan financiers referred 
to are none other than the French and German industrialists immediately 
interested in such a settlement. As French and German steel industries, like 
all other great steel industries in the world, are controlled by high finance, 
such a settlement would in this sense necessarily involve French and German 
finance. But the two governments and the two peoples concerned are so 
immediately and overwhelmingly involved that they could certainly be 
trusted to maintain a large measure of control. 


Hugo Stinnes and International Finance 


N A SPECIAL report The Manchester Guardian tells the whole story of 
the effort of France in the last four years to bring about an international 
coal and iron agreement and of the blocking of this effort by international 

finance. At first the British interests were asked to come into the proposed 
combination but they finally refused, because they preferred that it should 
not materialize. After the negotiators failed the French occupied the Ruhr- 
But Stinnes, supported by British finance, was not yet ready to capitulate 
and the dangerous German “passive resistance” was prolonged through ten 
long months. 
The Franco-Belgian troops then organized the blockade of the basin. But 
Herr Stinnes bought coal and coke in England and in Czecho-Slovakia, signed 
contracts for ore with Sweden, utilized his Austrian blast furnaces, and soon 


he could be seen developing his business in Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
even Turkey, with the open support of the Anglo-Austrian Bank and the British 


capitalists. 

The exact economic meaning of the occupation of the Ruhr was fully 
understood from the first by the financial world. One leading New York 
financial organ (The Wall Street Journal) summed up the situation as follows: 

The collection of taxes in Germany since the war has been purely nominal 


because they have been paid in a depreciated paper currency. Thyssen, Stinnes 
and the German banker-capitalists paid virtually nothing. 
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The control of industries by the sinister banker-industrialist combination 
receives a body blow, in the occupation of the Ruhr district. 

The German will come to his milk, in due course. He will even live to thank 
the French for showing him an honest way out of his difficulties. 


Another financial organ (Financial America) said: 


Premier Poincare knows of this condition, and he is striking at its heart. 
He is tired of dealing with the puppets at Berlin who are only pawns in the game of 
Germany’s industrial brigands. If the sober, industrious middle-class Teuton 
could be made aware of the French effort to free Germany from its greatest menace 
there would be awakened a quickened hope for early settlement. 


The number of ‘‘sober, industrious Teutons”’ of all classes who are becom- 
ing aware that a settlement forced by France against this “sinister banker- 
industrialist combination” and its allies among Anglo-American international 
financiers may be to their interest is increasing rapidly. German labor 
has long been fully aware of the force that obstructs both a national German 
and a Franco-German settlement. According to Otter, Secretary of the 
Miners’ Union, the economic policy of the Reich—under Stinnes’ domination 
has had three aims: 

(1) To persuade the world of the ruin of Germany. 

(2) To annul Germany's internal debt. 

(3) To allow Big Business to profit from the fall of the mark. 

Otter says that German Big Business sent abroad the larger part of one 
" billion dollars (four billion gold marks) in the year 1922 alone. Like many 
other German labor leaders he opposed the so-called passive resistance in 
the Ruhr; indeed i¢ was German labor that brought to an end this costly ex- 
periment—more costly than years of reparation payments would have been. 

Leading German democrats have pointed out that foreign pressure was in- 
dispensable to counter-balance the powerful and aggressive forces of German 
reaction. Professor Foerster, formerly of Munich University, says that what 
imperatively is needed to save the new republic is “strong, unanimous, and 
unequivocal pressure on the part of the allies, against nationalist and repa- 
ration-resisting Germany.”’ German democrats deeply regretted the encour- 
agement given abroad (mainly by financiers and Socialists) to the passive 
resistance policy, and believe that this only delayed a settlement. On this 
point Foerster says: 

In my opinion English intervention has fatally encouraged the worst 
elements in my country. . . . So far English intervention has had no effect 
except to make the most violent opponents of reparation believe that Germany 
could once more escape the accomplishment of her national duty to France. 

One of the most influential of German democrats, George Bernard, 
editor of the Vossische Zeitung says that the purpose of the successive 
governments controlled by. Stinnes and German High Finance—Lord 
d’Abernon the British Ambassador, himself a representative of Big Business, 
forming one of the many connecting links with international finance in Berlin— 
has been /o prevent a direct Franco-German settlement. 

Under the Stinnes dictatorship, says Bernard, “‘those who attempted 
to bring about an agreement between Germany and France were charged with 
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being unpatriotic. A fight which under the cloak of patriotism served the 
nakedest business interests which ever in any country on earth sought a 
triumph. This fight has achieved the goal.” 

Bernard says that Stinnes overthrew the Wirth-Rathenau ministry as 
not being wholly amenable and that his savage attacks on Rathenau paved 
the way to his assassination, that the Stresemann Ministry was reshaped to 
suit his purposes, that Cuno was his man, that his papers have helped install 
the new monarchist reaction in Bavaria, that “he today maintains relations 
both with Ludendorf and with the Kaiser at Doorn.”” He and his wife publicly 
called on Ludendorf last summer. 

Stinnes does not object to a deal with France—provided he is ‘“‘the 
mediator.” He has even favored a Franco-German coal and iron industrial 
agreement—but he himself wants to determine his share in the new com- 
bination, say 51 per cent. He is apparently being forced to deal with France, 
but he will endeavor to charge the cost to Germany, while holding on to the 
vast fortunes he and his kind have made out of her sufferings and troubles— 
and abstracted from funds that should have gone to France—since the 

Armistice. 

This man, who in Germany is the leader of aggressive nationalism, is 
the partner—and the governments he (and his kind) have set up are the pro- 
teges—of international finance. He can effectively claim the support of 
international finance because of his large share in the control of the wealth 
of Germany, he can demand it because of his share in the control of inter- 
national capital. The huge gold deposits and mobile investments abroad 
already referred to are only the minor part of the power of Stinnes and 
associated magnates. Their financial, industrial and commercial interests 
are immense in nearly every country of continental Europe—not to mention 
Asia or the new world. As Harden has said Stinnes’ “exaggerated nationalism 
is in profound discord with an international commercial position for which 
boundaries and frontier-posts do not count.” But such “contradictions” 
in ever changing combinations are the very essence of international financial 
propaganda and politics. 

Financial ‘‘internationalism” is self-photographed in Stinnes’ alternately 
frank and hypocritical utterances. His statement that “inflation is merely 
the weapon that Germany has been compelled to employ” is an invaluable 
confession. Inflation used as a weapon—at what a cost to Germany and the 
German people! Again he says, ‘In the war we had to fight the whole world. 
In peace or so-called peace we have to do the same thing.” What a doctrine 
to teach the German people today! And what a fine nationalist cloak for the 
international negotiations of German High Finance! In the next breath 
Stinnes is on the opposite, the peaceful, the international tack. The Entente 
must set on foot ‘‘cooperative investigations to save Germany, Europe and 
the world from otherwise inevitable catastrophe.” And of course this is to 
be an investigation of impartial financial experts—the governments merely 
being responsible and lending their presitge! For, says Stinnes, relapsing 
to brutual frankness again, “In the end business is, and should be made the 
intermediary between peoples.” As to just which “‘business’’ is intended we 
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need not doubt, since Stinnes says, “Frankly I worship on the altar of Big 
Business.” The plan of a conference of experts was indeed broached by 
Mendelsohn, one of Germany’s leading international bankers, soon after the 
Amnistice. The supporting propaganda brushes aside all governmental nego- 
tiations as “political,” and the nations politically are filled with “hate” 
says Stinnes. If governments and heads of governments can be effectively 
labelled as hate-ridden—and just here the revolutionary pacifist and Socialist 
propagandas, which are based on this “hate” talk, are securing the hearty 
support of the financier internationalists—the super-national bankers will 
have the field all to themselves. 


American Representatives and Associates of International Finance 


HE present trend of the propaganda of international finance in this 
country is disclosed in the speeches of a leading international banker 
of German birth and huge German financial interests, Otto Kahn, of 

Kuhn-Loeb & Co., upon his return from consultation with the financial 
and political leaders of England and Germany, not excluding the Socialist 
leaders of the British Labor Party, whom he is at particular pains to mention. 
This banker now openly speaks of the Versailles Treaty as a curse, mainly * 
on the ground that the treaty and the League of Nations were based upon 
compulsion rather than “moral force.” Picture the effectiveness of unaided 
“‘moral force” in 1919 with Germany unrepentant and the German industrial 
junkers and bankers in undisputed power, including as one of the most pre- 
eminent, Max Warburg, a member of the family of the Warburgs of Kuhn- 
Loeb & Co.! 

There are no better examples of the phychology and policy of interna- 
tional finance than these speeches of this leading member of one of America’s 
two greatest international banking groups. Like another German born 
member of the firm, Paul Warburg, Kahn returns from Europe with high 
praise for the British Labor Party leaders representing the Socialist Inter- 
national. Warburg stated that the salvation of Europe depended largely 
upon these international revolutionary parties. Such sympathies do not 
prevent Kahn from standing at the same time for Mussolini. Agreeing with 
Judge Gary, with representatives of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other recent high financial visitors to Italy, Kahn can find no 
words strong enough in his praise of Fascism. Mussolini, it seems, “‘has 
substituted efficient and energetic and progressive processes of govern- 
ment” for “the evils of purely parliamentary government’ which were 
formerly rampant. Kahn is strong against “unmitigated” parliamentarism; 
he had just as well come out flat-footed against “pure and unmitigated” 
democratic government, since parliaments are nothing more or less than 
democratic legislatures. 

“As far asI have been able to observe,” says Kahn as quoted by the New York 
Times, “‘the reaction against unmitigated parliamentarism, which is expressing 
itself in so many countries of the European continent, is not a movement imposed 
by a ruling class, but springs from dissatisfaction and distrust on the part of 
the people, concerning the workings of that system. In Italy, for many years 
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prior to the advent of Mussolini, the evils of purely parliamentary government 
were rampant.” 


As subsidiary arguments for Mussolini, Kahn, the friend of the Socialist 
Internationalists, reverts to “national destiny” and the old reactionary 
doctrine of “duties above rights.” 

We read in Kahn’s glowing account that Mussolini “depises phrases 
and outworn, intrinsically insincere conventions. He is no enemy of liberty, 
rightly understood, but he places duties above rights and the national destiny 
above partisanship and resounding professions that misuse the name of 
liberty.” 

Possibly the fact that Mussolini was about to come out strongly for 
Soviet Russia may help to account for the international banker’s violent 
enthusiasm. For it now appears that Mussolini proposes a cynical deal, 
precisely the transaction which international finance tried to pull off with 
the aid of Lloyd George at Genoa—the civilized nations’ acceptance of the 
Soviets as one of themselves in return for concessions. Mussolini is very 
frank about it, and—after his usual manner—proposes to do the whole job 
himself without consulting the other powers. He declares he proposes to say 
to Russia (he should say the Soviets) : 

“The Italian government recognizes the Russian government and re- 
stores it to the political and diplomatic comity of the western nations. The 
Russian government must grant a concrete equivalent, namely a good com- 
mercial treaty, and concessions for the raw materials of which Italy stands 
in great need.” 

International finance is also accurately represented by Warburg and 
Kahn in the hopes placed in and the moral backing given to the British Labor 
Party and the revolutionary Socialist Internationale of which it is a member. 
The 100 per cent Socialism of that party in home affairs seems unimportant 
in view of its international program—ideal from the point of view of these 
cosmopolitan bankers. It may be thus summarized: An international eco- 
nomic and political conference ‘‘to meet whether France attends or not!” 
The Soviets and Germany, however, would be especially invited. An in- 
ternational land disarmament conference, (including Germany and the 
Soviets) to be called by England if America refuses! An international debt 
settlement with or without American participation! Full recognition of the 
Soviets! The Soviets and the present regime in Germany to be made mem- 
bers not only of the League of Nations but of its Supreme Council. The 
denunciation of the Anglo-French Entente by disbanding the Ambassadors 
Conference. In a word an aggressive financier’s policy promulgated in the 
name of internationalism, but really aimed to coerce France, to relegate 
America to the second rank, and to ignore the League of Nations unless 
it can be subordinated and used as a tool. 

Nothing could be more sinister than the cooperation in world affairs 
of pseudo-international revolution and pseudo-international finance. If 
the relations between nations should fall into these hands to be manipulated 
through their kaleidoscopic schemes of propaganda and intrigue, they will 
havejeffectively sovietized international affairs. Nothing more clearly 
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shows their destructive purpose than their joint attack on the world’s great 
national democracies in the name of a false internationalism at the very 
moment that they are seeking either to pervert, or to weaken and undermine 
the great international organ these democracies have created. 


High Finance Proposes America as “Moral Arbiter” of the Nations 


HILE against the Versailles Treaty, the sole basis of the present 
peace in Europe and equally against the League of Nations, Kahn 
and the international financiers wish America to intervene. Under- 

standing that they can not secure financial intervention directly or at once 
they call first for a “moral” intervention—which indeed might be enough 
for the financiers’ purposes. This German—international financier wishes 
the American government—instructed of course by international finance— 
to set itself up as moral judge over Europe and to make a statement “‘setting 
forth the issues, the conditions, our responsibilities, and the circumstances 
under which the United States would help and how.” Kahn would like to 
see the United States more truculent. America “must say the word that will 
break the spirit of militarism.’’ The situation, in his view is identical to 
what it was in 1917. America’s moral power is “‘irresistible.’”’ America 
“crystallized the sentiment of the world” against Germany then; she can 
crystallize it against France now! She “shook the Prussian throne.” And, 
now “that can be done again’”—against France! But let us dismiss this 
obvious German partisanship and deal soberly for the moment with this 
important financier’s simplified method for dealing with the international 
situation—the most difficult and involved of a century. 

Arbitrary “moral” intervention is a method of dealing with international 
disputes exactly the opposite of that proposed by the hated League. In- 
tervention with the League is one thing; intervention in any form without 
the League—or some equivalent—is a totally different thing, and would have 
the very contrary effect. The League would not wait for great issues to reach 
a crisis but would deal with them as they arose. 

It would not be left to the administration that happened to be in power 
in a single great nation to offer itself as arbiter of great and complicated world 
issues on the ground that it was the wealthiest and the most powerful. 

There is a clamor among ill-informed or half informed idealists, professed 
and genuine, that America should set itself up as moral arbiter of the nations. 
This demand is voiced with special frequency, however, by representatives 
of commercial and financial interests who are not particularly noted for 
idealism in home affairs. So we have the president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce joining the international bankers in crying out for 
“helpful leadership by the one disinterested nation in the world, ourselves.” 

As against this we have the more sober and weighty and less interested 
opinions of such Americans as Senator Pepper and Secretary Hughes. As 
Senator Pepper says: 

America is not really disinterested. The debts due us by foreign nations 
are only some of the things which give us a definite and appreciable interest in 
the situation. I think it may be laid down as an unvarying rule that under 
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such circumstances no invitation to conference should be given unless the con- 
venor is prepared to make liberal concessions in the interest of settlement. 


Secretary Hughes also remarks in his address of November 30th that 
we should resist a tendency to indulge in self praise since “when we have 
a clear sense of our own interests we are just as inflexible as others.” 

Nor is it necessary to go far with our financial and commercial idealists’ 
statements to see just how disinterested they are. The president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce divides his time between wholesale 
criticisms of our debtor France and complete sympathy with our fellow 
creditor nation England. France offends our ‘“‘moral sense” and tends towards 
dreams of militarism forgetting “its proper place and mission.” Evidently 
that place is an inferior one. But as for England, Mr. Barnes rejoices in 
the fact that she is working her way back to “‘her former dominant position 
in world finance,” and that she is again becoming ‘the financial mistress 
of the world.” Strange language, especially in view of the fact that the 
British financial attack against France nearly always comes down to the 
brutally simple assertion that France is attaining an economic hege- 
mony on the continent. Evidently these international financiers claim this 
right for one or two nations only. 

And after all what does the accusation of “hegemony” or attempted 
hegemony amount to—except that the nation accused is too strong to suit 
the accuser nation, or is occupying a position of power it would like to occupy 
itself. The United States has the hegemony, or potential hegemony, of the 
two Americas. But the new world is not in danger on that account, nor 
does any European nation care to challenge us. It is conceivable that, in 
the same way, a Franco-German economic accord, a sort of Continental 
Monroe Doctrine, giving an economic hegemony over the continent, might 
be serviceable to Europe. 


The Proposed Entente Between England and America 

HE international “foreign policy” of international finance is at present 

hesitating between three methods of attaining its ends: (1) Through 

the moral and later financial intervention of the United States; (2) 
Through an economic entente of Great Britain and the United States, the 
two great creditor nations acting together to regulate France, Germany and 
the world—up to the point desired by the bankers, and (3) An international 
economic conference iii some form—any form of such conference, unless 
subordinated to the League of Nations being exposed to international 
financial control. 

The proposed “‘entente cordiale” between Great Britain and the United 
States is perhaps the most dangerous of the three policies—based as it is 
upon the assumption of special rights or virtues on the part of the rich creditor 
nations. This creditor’s psychology can be seen in Judge Gary’s speech of 
November 30th. When it is urged on behalf of France and Italy that ‘‘the war 
was fought by and for all the countries participating for their joint benefit 
and safety” Judge Gary says it is a sufficient answer that ‘‘as far as we were 
concerned we paid all our own expenses and furnished our own men’’—the 
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sort of language that has been used by the cold-blooded rich to the poor 
since the beginning of time. Nothing could be better calculated to arouse 
the bitter resentment of countries like Italy which are already disposed 
to call themselves “proletarian nations’—the very words of Mussolini. 
In his fury against the natural psychology of the debtor nations, Gary 
goes so far as to make the hazardous statement that it is an unheard of 
business principle that they ask for the consideration of debts owed them in 
connection with debts they owe us! This is undoubtedly the rich man’s 
logic, but there is surely a deeper purpose in such brutal and outspoken 
statements. Gary, as head of the American Steel Trust, is deeply interested 
in every question of international commerce and finance and is perhaps as 
interested as the British Steel interests in preventing a Franco-German 
settlement based on mutual accords and cooperation and so excluding either 
the proposed ‘‘moral” intervention of America or Great Britain or the use of 
their credit (existing or potential) as a club. 

British spokesmen have been making it clear that they wish to see the 
closest possible approach to an actual entente between Great Britain and 
America. As Ronald McNeill, speaking for the Foreign Office, said the 
other day in Parliament, the government wishes the cooperation between 
Great Britain and America to be as “far reaching as possible’—a phrase 
which might be meaningless under other conditions, but is full meaning 
now. Lloyd George has openly advocated the same policy and only the 
other day repeated his hope that America would also ‘‘come in with financial 
help.” 

Friendly cooperation with Great Britain is desired by all intelligent 
Americans. It is the motivation for this sudden excess of friendliness on the 
part of British statesmen and for this bid for a much closer relation—con- 
temporaneous with their attack on France—that arouses question here. 
The foundation of the proposed Anglo-American understanding since the 
war is altogether different from what it was before. It is flatly proposed 
now that the two great creditor nations could control the world economically- 
This ambition, not to say imperialistic, design has been generally evident in 
the statement of financial leaders, and has been definitely exposed to the 
public view for more than three years, since the appeal for such cooperation 
on the part of the British Federation of Industries (October 12, 1921), rep- 
resenting 90 per cent of that country’s manufacturies. The language of this 
appeal is startling: 

The means of influence at the disposal of two great commercial powers 
acting in agreement would be enormous. They would include the extending 
or withholding of credits, the manipulation of existing international debts, or, 
in the case of some countries, the manipulation of reparation payments, and 
finally, in the event of extreme recalcitrancy, the economic boycott. 

The ends to be sought by the application of these weapons would be obviously 
the cessation of inflation by all countries, the balancing of budgets and then the 
stabilization of currencies by anchoring them again to gold. 


This comes pretty close to proposing a world wide economic dictatorship 


—for limited but far-reaching objects—on the part of the two great financial 
powers. Voicing, as it frankly does, the standpoint of certain financial and 
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industrial and commercial interests and phrased as in the passage just quoted 
the proposition is plausible at some points. What is to be noted is that it 
proposes financia! coercion and the use of economic “weapons” against entire * 
governments and peoples and that among the objects of such coercion would 
be intervention in regard to their most private affairs, such as budgets. 
As we all know, the primary and central purpose of all democratic and parlia- 
mentary self-government is precisely independent control of the national 
budget. If international finance could reach this pinnacle of power over 
sovereign peoples there would be no further worlds to conquer. 


Creditor Against Debtor Nations 


HE danger of rich creditor nations screwing down the screws on debtor 
nations has been pointed out, but it is not sufficiently realized in 
our country because of the enormous and many sided newspaper propa- 

ganda of international finance. When it was proposed recently to press 
France for payment of her debt—especially in view of the fact that she was 
not conducting her internal affairs nor behaving towards German business 
in the way that certain financial interests would have her do, various persons 
were asked by the New York World to give their opinions. 

Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 
during the war, pointed out that, “if we were to make immediate demands 
on France for payment of her debt to us on account of our unusually strong 
financial world position, we would be considered arrogant, overbearing and 
unreasonable by all nations, all of whom are struggling to work out their 
own serious financial problems and the natural reaction would be in favor 
of France against us.” 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard went further and pointed out 
that none of these purely economic statements were promising but on the 
contrary were dangerous, and regrettable when offered as a substitute for 
the League of Nations: 


No durable peace can come out of economic or financial adjustment. Hostile 
tarifis and international competitions for trade breed war, not peace. America 
has already enacted a hostile tariff. Until the United States enters the League 
of Nations the less said about the debts of other nations to America the better. 


As President of the American Federation of Labor I expressed a 
similar view: 

Because France has acted perversely is no good reason for us to impersonate 
the character of Shylock. Let us concerntrate our efforts for our Republic 
to become the powerful and influential member of the League of Nations and 
most of the perversities will disappear and make for world concord and peace. 

The danger has been more fully expressed by Oscar T. Crosby, one of the 
financial advisers of the American government during the Paris Peace 
Conference: 

Debtors and creditors alike are proud and powerful nations. Some have 
been accustomed to play the master’s role. All are senstitive to foreign criticism. 
Temperament and tradition will inspire the fiercest resentment against him 
who would say, ‘““You should not do this or that thing—you are about to waste 
the money you owe me!” 
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Writing as early as May, 1920, Crosby predicted the present situation in a 


passage remarkable for its accurate description of things as they are at the 
present moment. 


Even in the expression of our “‘holier-than-thou” views, we shall inevitably 
display “the unconscious arrogance of conscious wealth.” Entering into this 
arrogance, as a part of its very constitution, will be a large ignorance of distant 
and complicated situations. 

Thus it is that upon the platform of the creditor, whose loans are presumably 
jeopardized by the activities of a debtor and a rival, our ambitious politicians, our 
immoderate enthusiasts and our keen traders will be able to excite and exploit 
the popular passion of patriotism, while disturbing a hundred delicate inter- 
national situations. In the stirring of this witches’ cauldron of trouble, we 
will not appear as a peculiar people. Every creditor country, similarly cir- 
cumstanced with respect to debtor countries will produce similar phenomena, 
and the latter will reply to every criticism with outraged indigantion. All this, 
because human nature is as it is. 

It will be said that anticipation of such universal quarreling is needlessly 
pessimistic. Yet it has already begun. 


The particular danger that confronts us now, a tacit Anglo-Saxon 


economic entente for the moral and financ‘al coercion of France, is strongly 
stated by Andre Tardieu who has inherited the leadership of the Clemenceau 
party in France. In Foreign Affairs for September he says: 


It is mistaken to believe that a purely economic policy is necessarily a 
guarantee of peace. Commerce has been responsible for as many wars as 
nationalism. 

France must frankly play the part which history and geography alike have 
set her, and which make of her, in this isthmus where nature has placed her, 
the connecting link between two worlds and two civilizations. In this same 
frank and fair spirit she must put the Anglo-Saxon nations on their guard against 
the temptations with which the pride of their riches might inspire them. 

In old and impoverished Europe we at times get the impression that the 
dollar and the pound sterling would like to rule the world. In London as in 
New York people flatter themselves that they renounce all imperialistic designs. 
But there is an imperialism of gold, a hegemony of banks, which is quite as 
perilous as military or political imperialism. Do not let continental Europe 
ever get to think that you believ: you can control her by money; she would 
revolt against this yoke. 

Do not forget, either, that between the Mediterranean and the North Sea 
there are millions of men who willingly underwent the horrors of war in order 
that an idea might triumph. They will never permit that so many of theirs 
shall have died and that they themselves should have suffered so grievously in 
order that at the end the new tyranny of a financial syndicate should install 
itself over the peoples whose liberty they have saved. It would be dangerous to 
say to these old soldiers ““Woe to the Poor.” 


Lest it be thought that the position of the American branch of the 


international finance on the debt question has been in any way overstated 
let us look at the proposals framed by Paul Warburg (the international 
banker of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) and others at the 1922 Williamstown Con- 
ference. This discussion has been summarized in a scientific publication as 
follows: 





The question of German reparations was the subject of a special memorandum 
prepared by Mr. Cravath and concurred in by Dr. Anderson and Mr. Warburg. 
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There should be no seizure of German railroads, natural resources or industries, 
or of gold or foreign balances in German banks. Furthermore, if Germany is: 
to develop the volume of export trade necessary for liberal reparation payments 
irrational tariff barriers must not be erected to deprive her of reasonable oppor- 
tunities of access to markets of the world. 


This creditors’ program, so extraordinarily lenient with the debtor of 
its debtors as phrased by Dr. Anderson makes the following extraordinary 
requirements of debtor peoples generally: 

First, public finances should be balanced by a drastic curtailment of ex- 
penditures, including outlays for military forces and a drastic increase in taxation; 
floating debts should be funded into long time issues. Secondly, the fluctuating 
irredeemable paper money should be restored to a gold basis by the resumption 
of gold payments; pre-war parities are impossible and new and lower gold pars 
should be established. Thirdly, the numerous trade barriers which the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe have established should be eliminated. The repara- 
tion settlement noted above was also deemed an integral part of this program. 


Nor has this demand ‘for American economic intervention in the internal 
affairs of Etropean nations been limited to Wall Street and the east. It 
has passed over into the minds of such western Senators as are at all re- 
sponsive to the eastern bankers’ influence and requirements. For example, 
Senator Capper demands that Europe shall cut down its budget and raise 
its taxes—a requirement that can well be understood if proposed to nations 
with which we have lately been at war and which have bound themselves 
to make good a large part of the losses we sustained during the conflict— 
but a strange proposal indeed as offered to equal and friendly nations with 
whom we have recently fought side by side. 

A recent incident marks the high water of the intervention of inter- 
national finance in American politics and its effort to entice us into Europe 
on its own platform. A senator and a representative, members of our in- 
ternational debt commission of five members, a body with considerable 
authority for the handling of our international credits, (an authority which 
high finance now clamors to increase) have returned from Europe as active 
propagandists for the international bankers’ point of view, the senator urging 
an economic conference even without the presence of the chief debtor nation— 
a conference that could be nothing less than an unfriendly act, the represen- 
tative outraged that the same debtor nation felt that it must rely mainly 
for maintaining its present position in the world on its army—surely not 
an unnatural feeling for a nation threatened by the overwhelming power 
of world finance. The feeling this Congressman complains of is the feeling 
not alone of governments but of the entire peoples of debtor nations. 

France and Italy, for example, regard any pressure of the creditor 
nations at the present moment as suggesting that the victims of German 
invasion and deliberate destruction should be paid only after the repayment 
of foreign money lenders and of international capital. The organ most 
friendly to Great Britain in Paris, the radical lOeuvre, denounced the July 
note of the British Premier Stanley Baldwin as “placing the rights of English 
capitalists above those of the French and Belgian victims of the war.” 
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The Financiers Proposed “International Economic Conference” 


HE third policy favored by international finance is an international 
economic conference—a conference which might take several different 
forms.¢ Itmight be a full fledged conference of governments to con- 

sider economic questions, or it might be a conference of private economic 
experts acting in advisory capacity but appointed by governments, or it 
might take some intermediate form. Whatever the form, danger exists 
that such a body, dealing with questions that seem technical to the general 
public would be manipulated by the cosmopolitan bankers. 

The principle of international conference is sound and I was one of the 
first to advocate it. But the only way that the public could become ac- 
quainted with the personality of the economic negotiators would be if the 
conference had a certain measure of permanence, as it would have if con- 
nected with the League of Nations. An economic conference called for an 
emergency would have the opportunity to ‘“‘put over” almost anything. 

I advocated an international economic conference soon after the last 
election at a time when an early affiliation of America with the League of 
Nations in any form was out of the question. Next November the American 
people again have an opportunity of passing on that issue—and the align- 
ment will be clearer than it was before. For now the entire question of 
reservations has been eliminated most of the advocates of the League are 
willing to enter into it with almost any reservations. It is realized that 
the most far-reaching reservations proposed, while they might greatly alter 
the shape of the League, would by no means destroy its fundamental features. 
Unfortunately, the international economic conference idea is now projected 
as a substitute for America’s entrance into the League. 

A federation of church bodies proposes a conference to consider ‘‘the 
whole economic and political situation in Europe.” This would shelve the 
question of our entrance into the League, but it is at least intelligent and 
courageous, for it is true that to consider the whole economic situation in 
Europe would also mean to consider the whole political situation—a large 
order! Mr. Hughes’ proposal of a board of advisory experts of which the 
American member was to be appointed by the United States Government 
would involve the moral support of the United States for through the opinion 
of that expert (doubtless either an international financier or an employe 
of international finance) the United States would undoubtedly be taking a 
position by an indirect road ‘‘as to the whole economic and political situation 
in Europe.” If America is to enter into European affairs it must do so by the 
front door. 

America’s leading industrial magnates, such as Gary and Schwab of 
the Steel Interests, A. C. Bedford of the Standard Oil, and others have 
expressed themselves enthusiastically either for ‘moral intervention” or for 
an international conference. In Judge Gary’s opinion it should be “an in- 
ternational business conference.”” And he artfully urges that through such a 
conference “‘it is not necessary to become entangled with any other country 
in any way, or to waive any of our rights or privileges, or to assume any 
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responsibilities.” If this were true it would be difficult indeed to account 
for Judge Gary’s enthusiasm. Charles M. Schwab is more outspoken, ad- 
vocating bluntly ‘“‘a small, powerful commission of the world’s leading 
business minds, armed with the authority of government.” Mr. Bedford 
does not specify the form that American moral intervention should take 
but emphasizes the fact that it should be moral. 

Turning to the French reception of this idea we find that Poincare’s 
refusal was backed even by such strong Germanophiles as Joseph Caillaux 
who says he does not find a single Frenchman willing ‘‘to entrust the settle- 
ment of the German debt to a commission of international bankers.’’ The 
practical unanimity of the French can not be doubted. Premier Baldwin 
himself admitted that in this matter, ‘Poincare represents today the opinion 
of practically the whole of France.” There is a strong British opinion voiced 
by the Daily Mail when it endorsed Poincare when he said he had ‘“‘a very 
limited confidence in committees of bankers for the direction of public 
affairs.” 

As an emergency measure the national administration’s approval of the 
appointment of “private experts’ to aid the Reparations Commission acting 
under the Versailles Treaty is fully justified and could become a momentous 
step towards a constructive European policy—but only as a partial and an 
emergency measure. But if it is claimed—and it is widely claimed—that 
by this policy either the reparations question or the financial and economic 
reconstruction of Europe, or the related questions of world peace, can be 
satisfactorily dealt with, then the measure becomes a menace. Expert in- 
vestigation is not the main purpose. These men are as much engaged in 
preliminary negotiations as were Thomas W. Lamont and Bernard Baruch, 
President Wilson’s financial representatives at Versailles, and their conclu- 
sions are no more likely to be disavowed by the American government. 
The fact that they are labelled ‘‘private experts” and are supposedly not 
governmentally appointed gives a new and unparalleled opportunity for 
secret diplomacy. As The New York World says editorially, they are “‘in 
fact American representatives,” and The World’s Paris correspondent points 
out that the American experts were chosen in the same way as the experts of 
other nations. They are only ‘technically private citizens,” it points out. 
Nor is it questioned that the experts are either representative of or endorsed 
by international finance. 

A board of this kind may do such a valuable preliminary work that its 
undemocratic and ambiguous character will be forgotten. But that can 
happen only if its functions and duration are strictly limited. When it finally 
reports, one of two dangers will arise. 

The danger on the one hand is that if the “experts” are successful— 
acting within the proper limits—as we all hope, the financial powers will 
make an effective clamor for the prolongation of the experiment of con- 
ducting negotiations between the nations not publicly through a permanent 
world organization nor even through the regular and more or less represen- 
— old diplomacy but through politically irresponsible spokesmen of high 

ce. 

A still greater peril follows if the negotiations of the “experts’’ fail to 
produce the basis of a reparations agreement satisfactory to the nations. 
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In view of the exaggerated hopes now being placed upon them—it will then 
be claimed that all hope of effective American participation in European 
affairs has disappeared. 


International Finance and the League of Nations 


NTERNATIONAL finance, according to its time honored policy, is at 
| work both inside and outside of the League of Nations—just as it has 
always been in evidence on both sides during all great wars, not excepting 
the recent war with Germany. The position of high finance inside the League is 
voiced in Lord Robert Cecil’s demand that the membership of the League 
be expanded ‘‘so as to include all important nations who are at present 
outside of it,’’ that is besides America, unrepentent Germany and Russia 
of the Soviets. In this point of view Lord Cecil is in accord with Lloyd 
George and Mussolini as well as the revolutionary Socialists and pro-German 
pacifists of all countries. Leading international financiers of America, 
especially those of German birth or connection, have propagandized (from 
New York) and intrigued (from Washington) for this policy publicly or 
privately from the beginning. It was the “great idea” of Lloyd George’s 
Genoa Conference to which I was from the first most vigorously opposed. 
As the well known anti-French journalist, J. L. Garvin, editor of another 
Astor publication, The Observer, has frankly expressed it, the trouble with 
the League is that France has too much power in it to suit England and the 
other opponents of French policy. Mr. Garvin does not tell us how it could 
have come about that “though nominally representing fifty-four nations 
Geneva is in the custody of Quai d’Orsay’—though this is undoubtedly a 
prevelant British opinion and the contention of international bankers gen- 
erally. Just what weight should be attached to this anti-League criticism 
can be well guaged by the fact that the League’s just and wise solution of 
the Silesian question is given by these critics as the classic illustration of 
sinister French control! 

The international financiers advocate the inclusion of Russia and Ger- 
many in ‘the League ‘‘so as to establish something like a real working majority 
in Europe,” to use Garvin’s expression. That is, beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt, tochange the course hitherto taken by the League into an entirely differ- 
ent and an anti-French channel. Garvin and all the interests he represents 
are even more anxious to secure the adhesion of unrepentant Germany 
and Soviet Russia than they are that of America, although they assume 
America would back up the British-German view. They want the League 
to be enlarged, ‘‘at least including Germany and Russia as the only approach 
to a substitute for America’s withdrawal.” As part of this position a case 
must of course be made out for the eligibility of Soviet Russia. Garvin 
assures us that the revolutionary and communistic Red Army is in no 
sense aggressive, that if protected from aggressive enemies Soviet Russia 
would disarm and would permit universal disarmament if taken into the 
League! 

In this Russian question and in international matters generally the 
British branch of the Socialist international presents one of the many and 
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connecting links between international revolution and international finance. 
The official monthly organ of the British Labor Party has several times of 
late expressed approval in general of the foreign policy both of the City 
(the British Wall Street) and of Premier Baldwin—that is since the great 
imperialist Lord Curzon. came out with his violent nationalistic attack on 
France. Going even farther than Lord Cecil or Lloyd George in friendship 
for the Soviets, J. R. MacDonald, the leader of the Labor Party, finds that 
“America had the very best reasons for declining to enter the League’’— 
the chief count against the League from the Labor Party standpoint being 
that Soviet Russia and Germany (ruled by the industrial junkers) are not 
in it. 

Probably the time is coming soon when Germany will be fit to enter 
the League and when world opinion will be overwhelmingly in favor of her 
admission. In spite of all surface indications the tendency throughout 
the last five years has been for Germany to gradually secure a somewhat 
better realization of what the war meant and it may well be that before 
a few years have passed she will have travelled far enough to realize the 
full import of what she did—or at least of what she in overwhelming majority 
consented to—from 1914 to 1918. Up to the present her successive govern- 
ments, under Stinnes and the industrial magnates, have applied their 
full powers to evading rather than fulfilling their obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles—but they are having more and more difficulty in getting 
public support. But as to the admission of Soviet Russia into the League, 
it may be doubted that any number of years of the present slow progress 
towards civilization would bring her back into the society of self-respecting 
nations. ‘There will have to be a decided and a sweeping change. Nothing 
would be so likely to turn America against the League of Nations as any 
consideration of the admission of the Soviets. 


The American Federation of Labor and the League of Nations Question 
As It Stands 

HE American Federation of Labor by an overwhelming vote of 30,000 

to 1,800 is on record as advocating entrance into the League of Nations— 

while Germany and Russia were out of it. This vote was cast at the 
convention in 1919, and the next convention held in 1920, reendorsed 
the same position by a vote that was so nearly unanimous that the opposition 
did not have the 25 delegates needed to secure a right to be recorded. 
American labor is on record as in favor of this League and of America’s entrance 
without reservations. But that does not mean that it would refuse to enter 
with reservations, or that it would hesitate to join in any genuine association 
of nations. American labor does not favor entrance into the League as a 
panacea ut “as the most promising means hitherto provided” for putting 
the relations between nations on a democratic and scientific foundation and 
for lessening the probability of war. The 1919 convention pointed to the 
ease of amendment as one of the chief arguments for the League and further 
declared that “it is not a perfect document and perfection is not claimed for 
it.” In backing the League, American labor is far from favoring the revolu- 
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tionary form of internationalism. As the convention of 1920 declared: 
“We can not surrender freedom or political-rights involving self-government 
to any foreign country or combination of countries.” 

Since 1919 the League has been in effect four years and much has been 
learned. While there have been some disappointments there have been 
some agreeable surprises. The League has sometimes succeeded and some- 
times failed in the settlement of threatening European disputes—that is, 
it has failed in certain instances to attempt to intervene. But it has been 
a complete success in facilitating and promoting agreements. The League 
now promises to have its chief development in the direction of “regional 
understandings, such as the Monroe Doctrine’’—as provided in the Cove- 
nant itself. The next steps in disarmament and in accompanying efforts 
to prevent war are apparently to be along the line of Lord Cecil’s proposal 
of regional understandings and mutual guarantees on the part of nations of 
certain regions—agreements promoted and recognized by the League. 

Naturally neither international finance nor revolutionary internationalism 
have much to expect from regional understandings of this character—for these 
would embody the national aspirations of peoples in regard to affairs of the 
nearest concern to everybody, leaving little scope to the imperial and world- 
wide and therefore complicated intrigues of the financiers. They would be 
based also on national democracy, on an informed public opinion and in 
the last resort on the economic power and the armed power of the nations 
in the agreement. For which reasons regional understandings are repudiated 
by high finance and its minions. 

Garvin says: ‘“The General League was to be a substitute for separate 
alliances between armed groups. Nevertheless, such alliances exist in fact, 
though not officially recognized.” The impartial British authority, Alfred 
Zimmern, reaches exactly the opposite conclusion, namely, that “‘the idea of 
special affinities and alliances—operating under the League of Nations not 
only point a road to progress but are the most promising development under 
the League.”’ He continues: 

We need only mention the close association between France and Belgium, 
the Little Entente between Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, with which 
Poland is in such close touch the revival of Monroe-Doctrine sentiment in the 
United States, and the four-power pact limited to the regions of the Pacific. 

Zithmern then refers to a certain article of the covenant which is not 
and never has been criticized (Article 21): 


Nothing in this covenant, it runs, shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements such as treaties of arbitration and regional under- 
standings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance of peace. 

Thus the present possibilities for international organization in the field of 
high policy seem clearly indicated. There is no super-government. We are 
far even from true international cooperation. We are limited to regional coopera- 
tion, backed up, on the one hand by an elastic concert of the great powers, 
operating through conferences, as and when the need arises, and, on the other 
by formal and strongly guaranteed precautions against a breach of the world’s 
peace. The post-war world still finds France more interested in her eastern 
frontier than in the Far East, the United States more interested in Panama and 
China than in the Rhine, Australia more interested in the Pacific islands than 
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in Upper Silesia, Czechoslavakia and Poland more interested in the evolution 
of Russia than in the Tacna-Arica controversy. 

Those who are disappointed with this situation, and with a world in which 
(to quote from a disillusioned member of the Geneva Assembly) “nations are 
only internationally minded where their own interests are not immediately con- 
cerned,”’ should remember that the substitution of democracy for autocracy 
in the conduct of the policy of the great powers has necessarily tended, in the 
early stages, to the advantage of passion as against reason.— From the Century 
Magazine. 


Labor has never regarded the League of Nations as a panacea or as a 
substitute for the continuous process of removal of the actual and deep 
seated causes of war, namely, conflicts of national interests, but merely 
as the most promising means to aid in this process. Mr. Hughes is right in 
saying that the machinery of international accord “works only within the 
narrow field not closed by divergent national ambitions, or as interest yields 
to apprehension or obtains compensation through give and take.”’ But the 
fact that conflicts between nations are so deeply routed makes effective national 
machinery of accord of greater, not of less, importance. No better illustra- 
tion could be found than Mr. Hughes’ own problem of America’s attitude 
towards the mandated territories. The machinery provided by the League 
of Nations is probably sufficient to prevent conflict in this field. By not 
entering into the League America has been reduced to playing a lone hand 
out of the control and understanding of public opinion in this country. 
The result is that high finance appears to be having its own way and that the 
American government has intervened very actively, especially in Meso- 
potamia, in behalf of financial interests. “We are opposed,” says Mr. 
Hughes, plausibly, ‘‘to discriminations against our nationals. We ask fair 
and equal opportunities in mandated territories, as they were acquired by the 
Allies through our aid.”” This by no means allays the danger to world peace 
caused by American concession-hunters in these outlying regions. 

In Current History, R. E. Buell of the political science faculty of Harvard 
University publishes his views on International Capital and Its Control. 
While neither the diagnosis of that article nor its conclusions are identical 
with mine, they strongly reenforce and supplement my exposition just 
because Mr. Buell writes from a somewhat different angle. In his diagnosis, 
he says: 


A crucial point has been reached in the history of America. We are now 
passing through a period which came to European powers half a century ago. 
Forces are beginning to operate in this country which obliged European powers 
to seek feverishly for foreign markets and concessions, and which led them to 
partition Africa, to dominate the greater part of Asia and the Pacific. 

Curiously enough, the Monroe Doctrine is forcing us down this path 
As the protests against the Pearson oil concessions in Venezuela showed, we 
have taken the position that some economic concessions lead to political con- 
trol by Europeans, and that the United States will not tolerate this control. The 
door is still open, so far as European investments in Latin America are con- 
cerned; but there is a danger that the door will soon be shut in Central America. 
Finally, the idea which was so boastfully put forth during the debate on the 
Treaty of Versailles—the idea that the United States alone should be the judge 
of her rights and her obligations in international relations, to the exclusion of an 
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impartial international organization—is an idea which, if carried into effect, 
is bound to lead to trouble. .°. . 
The United States is likely to become the dominant capitalistic power of 


the future. 


Having in view, mainly or solely, the operations of High Finance in 
new or backward countries, Mr. Buell advocates for its control in this field 
advisers and boards under the League of Nations: 

The League of Nations is already doing something to blaze the trail for 
the control of international capitalism. . . . 

The League has adopted the policy of appointing financial advisers at the 
request of new or backward Governments. The world has justly become sus- 
picious of such advisers, because they usually are advance agents of imperialism. 
It has been by means of such advisers that Great Britain controlled Egypt, that 
the United States controls Cuba, and that Japan proposed io control China in 
the famous Group V of the twenty-one demands of 1915. The advantage of 
League of Nations advisers is that they represent no national interest. 


The need of international boards and advisers for new and backward 
countries demonstrates one more necessary function of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Buell concludes with a striking warning to this country: 

If it (the United States) is to avoid the pitfalls into which capitalistic powers 
of Europe fell before the war it must adopt a policy which shall insure publicity 
and control of foreign investments and concessions when originally made. It 
should support international boards of reference, which should be given power 
to pass on concessions when originally proposed, in order to protect the interests 
of backward peoples and in order to insure fair competition and cooperation 
between the different national groups concerned. Disputes arising over such 
concessions should also be referred for settlement to such boards, rather than 
to tedious diplomatic correspondence. The time may come when international 
commerce commissions will be as necessary to the peace of the world as is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the welfare of the United States. /nter- 
national capitalism has made necessary a new type of snternational administration. 
(Italics mine.) 


The Attempt to “Scrap” the Treaty of Versailles 


_MERICA’S aloofness has led to another grave danger. The peace 
of Europe rests upon nothing if not upon the Treaty of Versailles. 
Whatever its defects the overwhelming majority of American opinion 

was ready to endorse that Treaty without reservations except as to the 
League of Nations—and it is beyond dispute that the acceptance of a few 
radical reservations would have led to its adoption in the Senate by a very 
large majority. But so far America has ignored the Versailles Treaty and 
it seems to have become a matter of such secondary interest to us, so that 
we are easily led to the position, so common in England today, that it should 
be “‘scrapped’””—or revised through the coercion of some of its principal signers. 
Now, as the leading British authority on international matters, former 
Foreign Secretary Grey has recently felt obliged to remind his countrymen, 
“The sanctity of treaties is the foundation of peace,’ and the revision of 
treaties can be compelled only by war or threat of war. There is little sup- 
port indeed for the professed opinion of high finance that by mobilizing 
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the economic power of the world it could compel the consent of well-armed 
nations, in matters of the most vital concern. 

But international finance is accustomed to having its own way by hook 
or crook and what it can not accomplish directly and in the open it will 
seek to accomplish by; indirection,’ regardless of the danger of war it thus 
creates—or in the last resort, as is becoming more and more evident, using 
the threat of ultimate war itself as one of the pawns in its great international 
game. 
No government, especially in view of the fact that governments change 
while international finance remains more or less the same, can hope to cope 
with this power. It is only necessary to look at it steadily to realize that 
nothing less than the League of Nations, or a similar body, can hold it in check , 

Four years ago it seemed that the League of Nations would becomie 
indispensable sooner or later—to prevent some future world war. Today 
the League of Nations or some similar body has become indispensable now— 
to cope with the war-making and nation-enslaving tendencies of international 
finance. 

One international power is already in existence—and in active operation. 
It will govern the world, especially in international relations, unless it is 
met by another and a greater power. 



























THE GOVERNMENT-TO-BE 


By ELLA WHEELER WiLcox. 


I have listened to the sighing of the burdened and the bound, 
I have heard it change to crying with a menace in the sound; 
I have seen the money getters pass unheeding on their way, 
As they went to forge new fetters for the people day by day. 


Then the voice of labor thundered for its purpose and its need, 
And I marveled and I wondered at the cold dull ear of greed; 
For as chimes in some great steeple, tell the passing of the hour, 
So the voices of the people tell the death of purchased power. 













There is growth in Revolution if the word is understood; 

It is one with evolution, up from self to brotherhood. 

He who utters it unheeding, bent on self or selfish gain, 
His own day of doom is speeding tho’ he toil or tho’ he reign. 


God is calling to the masses, to the peasant and the peer; 
He is calling to all classes that the crucial hour is near; 

For each rolling throne must tremble and fall broken in the dust, 
With the leaders who dissemble and betray the people’s trust. 













Still the voice of God is calling, and above the wreck I see, 
And beyond the gloom appalling, the great Government-to-Be. 
From the ruins it has risen, and my soul is overjoyed, 

For the school supplants the prison and there are no unemployed. 


And there are no children’s faces at the spindle or the loom, 
They are out in sunny places, where the other sweet things bloom; 
God has purified the alleys, he has set the. white slaves free; 
And they own the hills and valleys in the Government-to-Be. 












Practical and Abiding Activities 


By JAMES DUNCAN 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


far as the development of our great labor movement is concerned, 

each year, in a sense, forms an epoch. Sometimes in the annual 
recurrence of time, great progress and true signs of evolution in our eco- 
nomics, are visible. Yet, because we are human and because events vary, 
there are annual cycles when to hold our own, really also means progress. 
We have our concepts for the present time and our ideals for the future, 
but compared with other times and other movements the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, looms up as a giant among pigmies. 

One of the grandest movements for economic advancement in the far 
past was championed by the daring, audacious and clever Sparticus, sup- 
ported by his many friends, but latterly entirely spoiled through switching 
primarily to politics, and but incidentally to the advancement of economics. 
Then, also, in the broad, historic field, we read of the affair at Runnymede. 
Then a later awakening among those who toiled for a living or for a pittance 
in addition thereto and which was followed in the Elizabethan age by the 
enforcement of the Caesarean conspiracy laws and which laws were not 
revoked in the tight little island across the sea until 1824, since which time 
more progress has been made in the development and advancement of eco- 
nomics than in all previous history. 

In our much loved country we also had an economic awakening, hindered 
for a time by the Civil War, but bursting forth in several ways, all looking 
for advancement during the reconstruction period following that great 
unpleasantness. 

The National Union, with the great Sylvis as its leader, had its innings 
and drifting into politics ahead of its time and methods was wrecked in a 
few years. We had the advent of the International Union which aimed at 
‘ consolidation of organizations of labor and friendly bodies in this and other 
countries, but which was top heavy with officiality. 

The while the Knights of Labor with as fine a preamble and program 
as ever was written, but clouded in secrecy, governing from the top down, 
and largely political, met a natural quietus, because of its illogical position 
of undemocratic government and erratic procedure in politics, to wit:— 
its staunch support of Powderly in Pennsylvania as a Protectionist, with 
the honorable T. V. in the main role, the while he and others staunchly 
and plentifully supporting Henry George in New York City upon the freest 
kind of a free trade platform. The eraticisms might have been overcome 
by practical changes if the organization had been old enough to have been 
stable and giving confidence, but in that organization the fade-away began 
with the celebrated Richmond convention in 1886, which essayed to put 
the budding nationals and internationals as well as certain local trade unions 
out of business. Some activities develop under persecution, and which in 


this instance brought about the laying of a practical foundation for national 
(42) 


A ND now comes 1924—a great gift of nature—a year of time. As 
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and international trade unions, so that they might not perforce go the way 


of their forebears. 

A few nationals and quite a number of Central Body delegates met in 
Pittsburgh in the fall of 1881 in an effort to start, develop, and perfect more 
solid organization in the economic arena. A few experimental years brought 
about the dual and historic meeting at Columbus, Ohio, in 1886, when the 
American Federation of Labor was launched, and to which procedure the 
experimental organization of the previous five years turned over its property, 
its finances, (which consisted of a promise to pay), its experience and their 
loyalty. The nationals and internationals were organized upon government 
from the bottom up, largely by trade referendums, but mostly by a method 
of representative authority, and guidance, much after the relationship of 
our federal government to state governments, and this applied also as between 
the national and international organizations and the A. F. of L. 

It is too long a story to be portrayed in a short January article, wel- 
coming in the New Year and paying just tribute to economic activities 
during the last forty years. It will suffice to say that through the foresight 
of such brainy men as Gompers, Maguire, Daly of the Lasters, McLaughlin 
and McBride, of the Miners; Leffingwell of Indianapolis; Foster of Boston, 
and many others, a foundation for practical progress was laid, which has 
worked out much to the satisfaction of the workers of the present day. 

We have our troubles, more than our share of them, but we would 
have been immensely worse off but for the great economic activities, develop- 
ments and surety of being right in our procedure which has happened in the 
meantime. 

Nor have we been confined to economics alone. Some of the great 
changes of our time are directly attributable to this practical and humane 
movement such as the Australian ballot, extension of the franchise to women, 
repeal of many conspiracy and other objectionable laws, enactment of 
anti-child labor legislation, free and compulsory education, protection of 
women in industry through legislation, the modern system of election of 
United States Senators, including the pending amendment to the Federal 
Constitution to give Congress authority over legislation concerning the 
employment of children and women. 

Space will not permit mentioning the advantages which have been gained 
to the workers, also through state legislation as well as many Federal acts 
and decisions. I have merely touched a few high spots to prevent the cynic 
from claiming as he often does claim, that trade unionists are only con- 
cerned over subjects of wage increases, and hours of labor; that our method 
of organization and development is on a solid basis as compared to move- 
ments which blossomed for a period, then disappeared. There is also encour- 
agement to keep on in the great work and as 1923 was notable among us 
for efforts to maintain fair compensation and working conditions for those 
who work for wages and others, we hope that the cycle of time, designated 
by us as 1924, and now with us, will permit no retrograde position to material- 
ize, but instead will be fully as well marked by progress as previous cycles 


Frente Resco 




















The Right Road 


By Vicror A. OLANDER 
Secretary-Treasurer, Illinois State Federation of Labor 


RE we pass through the portals of time into the New Year, let us pause 
a moment to review the progress of our trade union movement. Have 
we traveled the right road? ° 

A few decades ago little children tramped wearily towards the factory 
and shop in the early dawn. ‘Today they romp merrily towards the school 
house and playground. The change is the result of trade union effort. 
Wherever the trade union flourishes the school house supplants the factory 
in the life of the child. 

Time was when at least one human life was sacrificed with every floor 
erected in the building of a commercial structure. Unguarded machinery 
tore at the bodies of the workers. Today union effort has forced the instal- 
lation of safety devices and regulations. Where the trade union grows there 
death and injury diminish. 

Not many years ago the ten and twelve hour workday was prevalent 
and the Saturday half-holiday was practically unknown. Now the eight- 
hour day is fast becoming the standard in industry and the half-holiday at 
the end of the week is practically an institution during a considerable period 
of the year. To the trade union belongs the credit for the improvement. 
As the trade union thrives, so the worker becomes more of the citizen. 

A few decades ago the workers of the sea throughout the world were 
bound to the ships by the laws of and treaties between all nations. Today the 
seamen of al] the world are free when in the ports of one country—our own. 
To the trade union belongs the glory of this fact. Where the true spirit 
of the American trade union is adhered to, there is freedom. 

Education! Safety! Leisure! Freedom! ‘These elements mark the 
right road toward that equality of which all men dream and for which all 
men long. It is the highway to real brotherhood. The path is rugged, 
often beset by thieves and robbers, and the way frequently becomes hard 
and difficult: But it is the right road, the only road. At times we may 
be misled into believing that others in the lands across the sea have found 
an easier road and sure methods but the tide of immigration always flows 
towards our shores and we note curiously that those who come must learn 
that here we do not humbly doff our caps to alleged superior persons who are 
not expected to return the courtesy. Then comes the realization that 
prevailing old world doctrines and philosophies—whether they be mo- 
narchial or communistic—teach men to regard themselves as mere creatures 
of the state and thus lead them to surrender their individuality which they 
may recover only by becoming leaders of the mass which always remains 
submerged. Then again we realize that the course we follow is the right 
road and that the ideals, methods and organization of American trade 
unionism are the foreground of human progress. 

















The Craig Case 


(Contempt of Court) 
By W. B. Rusin 


HE Craig Case has attracted nation-wide attention. 

- It is also of vast importance because it has reached the extreme 

border line of judicial declaration of what constitutes Contempt of 
Court. It has excited great attention mainly because natural resentment 
on the part of the public against summary punishment for contempt of court 
without trial by jury has at last meteored itself out of the vast nebula down 
to a tentative legislative relief about to be foisted upon Congress. 

Charles L. Craig, wrote a letter as Comptroller of the City of New York 
to Lewis Nixon as Commissioner of the same city, on October 1, 1919, in 
which he made this criticism of Judge Mayer after a certain decision had 
been made by him: 

Before any such conference can be seriously considered, and as an evidence 
of good faith on the part of those acting by and under the authority of United 
States District Judge Mayer, there must be a reversal of the policy for which 
Judge Mayer is responsible of denying to myself and other members of the 
board of estimate and apportionment any access to original sources of information 
concerning the property and affairs of these various public utility corporations 
holding franchises to operate in the streets of New York. 


For this Craig was cited for Contempt of Court by Judge Mayer, to 
which he first filed a demurrer. 
Section 268 of the Federal Judicial Code reads: 


The said courts (United States courts) shall have power . . . to punish 
by fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of the court, contempts of their au- 
thority; provided, that such power to punish for contempts shall not be construed 
to extend to any cases except the misbehavior of any person in their presence, 
or so near thereto as to obstruct the administration of justice. 


It would seem that it was essential to the maintenance of a contempt 
proceeding— 

(a) That what was said tended to obstruct the administration of justice 
in the manner provided for in such act; and 

(b) That the action was still pending. 

The judge who complained of the contemptuous language in the letter 
was the judge who heard the information and overruled the demurrer on 
March 8, 1920 (266 Fed., 230), and thereafter, on February 14, 1921, the 
same judge, after hearing the case, declared the letter a Contempt of Court 
and sentenced Craig to sixty days’ imprisonment (279 Fed., 900). 

Craig sued out.a writ of habeas corpus which was heard before Justice 
Manton of the Circuit Court of Appeals for New York sitting as District 
Judge (274 Fed., 177). On April 29, 1921, Judge Manton discharged Craig 
giving his opinion that the conviction was not only erroneous but a nullity— 
first, because the writing and sending of the letter did not tend to obstruct 


the administration of justice, and second, because at the time the letter was 
(45) 
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written there was not pending before the court a proceeding which the letter 
could affect by obstructing the administration of justice. 

Judge Manton held that it was not direct contempt or constructive 
contempt, saying, among other things the following: (Fed.) 

But publications made in good faith and couched in respectful language are 
not contemptuous. So, where the publication complained of can have no tendency 
to prejudice the cause, the publisher may not be found guilty of contempt. To 
vindicate the dignity of the court in compelling respect and obedience, a judge may 
best demonstrate his title to respect by keeping within the confines of judicial 
obligation and not reaching out beyond his powers. To visit punishment un- 
justly upon another official, who acts within the limits of what he conceives to 
be his duty, and who attempts whether inadvisedly or otherwise, to secure 
some means of keeping his employer (a municipality advised by right of access, 
rather than the favor of access, to papers and information concerning the rail- 
road properties, is clearly an excess of the power possessed.) 

There is no divinity about the office or duties of a judge which makes him 
free from criticism. The statute requires a misbehavior which causes an ob- 
struction of the administration of justice. 


The language of the letter, particularly the portion which has been deemed 
offensive, could not in any degree be considered misbehavior of a person “so 
near the presence of the court as to obstruct the administration of justice.” 
There was but one letter. There seems to be but one paragraph which con- 
stitutes the charged misbehavior. By no interpretation can the letter be said 
to have any tendency to embarrass or influence the court so as to prevent a 
fair trial or a just conclusion in regard to any matter which was then pending 
before the court. Every case must be measured by its own facts. To have 
adjudged this misbehavior ‘‘so near the presence of the court as to obstruct 
the administration of justice’’ was to exercise a power beyond the jurisdiction 
of the district judge. 


His conviction rests upon an issue between the court and the defendant, 
and it is one of terminology or interpretation. 

There is no criminal intent discoverable from this record to support the 
interpretation placed upon it by the court, nor was there pending subjudice a 
proceeding before the court at the time the letter was written. The conclusion is 
irresistible that the court exceeded its jurisdiction by an excess of power in 
adjudging the defendant guilty. 

From that decision, appeal was taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
(282 Federal Reporter, 138) Justices Rogers and Hough voting for the reversal 
of Craig’s discharge by Justice Manton, upholding Judge Mayer—Justice 
Hand dissenting. The majority opinion contended that Craig should have 
appealed from Mayer’s decision, and not have sued out his writ of habeas 
corpus before a judge of concurrent jurisdiction because a writ of habeas corpus 
does not perform the function of an appeal. 

A writ of habeas corpus can not be used to question the correctness 
of a judgment—only whether the court has jurisdiction to issue and render 
the judgment. There are numerous exceptions to the rule, the one for 
our consideration being— 

Where the judgment or order, under which the petitioner is held is void 
because in excess of the power of the court. 

The majority held that since Judge Mayer had jurisdiction of the subject 
and of the person, from his decision there should have been an appeal as 


; 
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¢ 
none off the’ questions involved were those of jurisdiction or within the 
exception giving rise to a writ of habeas corpus. 
Justice Hand, in his dissenting opinion, said: 

There seems to be no fixed rule to tell what errors of the court below will 
be treated as jurisdictional. 

The upshot of it seems to me to be that while in general the writ will not 
be used as a substitute for a demurrer, or fora demurrer to the evidence, yet when 
large public interests demand immediate action, it may. Even then it is clear 
that the review is limited to whether there was any basis on the facts as found 
for the action reviewed. 


This case, therefore, very clearly turned on a question of discretion and 
that a question of no greater public importance than here. Not only does the 
case at bar arise from a controversy between a municipality and the District 
Court, but the result of the court’s order was to imprison Craig for sixty days. 
He is the chief financial officer of a city of 6,000,000 inhabitants and his enforced 
absence from his duties was presumptively a matter of public concern, quite 
independent of any interests of his own. Its enforcement would in the nature 
of things be likely to arouse public feeling and to have an importance altogether 
greater than that of a private person. If the freedom of witnesses called to court 
justified an exception, it seems to me that the case at bar must do so, 


If a judge may punish those who indirectly interfere with possible decisions, 
remote in time (when the force of the present obloquy has been spent), the line 
between that and punishment for unseemly or false comment upon past decisions 
becomes so shadowy as in application to disappear. It will, in effect, be prac- 
tically impossible to show that the utterer did not have in mind the future effect 
of his words upon similar cases in the future. Especially is this the case if there 
be added the doctrine that al] men are charged with those results of their conduct 
which are to be reasonably apprehended. 


Thus Craig lost out, fifty-fifty. He then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on November 19, 1923, by 
a seven to two vote, held that he should have taken an appeal from Judge 
Mayer’s judgment imprisoning him for contempt; that he pursued the wrong 
remedy when he sued out a writ of habeas corpus; that there was no juris- 
dictional question involved or any question that might be contested by 
habeas corpus; that his case did not present an extraordinary situation 
to make an exceptional case and did not come within any of the exception 
for a writ of habeas corpus. 

Justice McReynolds wrote the majority opinion. Chief Justice Taft 
concurring, made additional commentary that if criticism be of a judge 
after the matter before him has been finally adjudicated, then the remedy 
of the judge as an individual is by action or prosecution for libel. If, however 
it tends to impede or embarrass the court in the administration of justice, 
then it is by contempt—Chief Justice Taft saying: 

The delicacy there is in the judge’s deciding whether an attack upon his own 

judicial action is mere criticism or real obstruction, and the possibility that im- 

pulse may incline his view to personal vindication are manifest. But the law 

gives the person convicted of contempt in such a case the right to have the whole 
question on facts and law reviewed by three judges of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
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peals who have had no part in the proceedings, and if not successful in that court, 
to apply to this court for an opportunity for a similar review here. 


Justice Holmes and Brandeis dissented, Justice Holmes saying: 
I think that the petitioners resort to habeas corpus in this case was right 
and was the only proper course. Very possibly some of the cases confuse the 
principles that govern jurisdiction with those that govern merits. 


That of course a court may and should use as fully as needed, but this, 
eespecially if it is to be extended by decisions to which I can not agree, makes a 
man judge in matters in which he is likely to have keen personal interest and 
feeling although neither self-protection nor the duty of going on with the work 
requires him to take such a part. It seems to me that the statute on its face 
plainly limits the jurisdiction of the judge in this class of cases to those where his 
personal action is necessary in a strict sense in order to enable him to go on with 
~his work. But wherever the line may be drawn it is a jurisdictional line. 


I think that the sentence from which the petitioner seeks relief was more than 
‘an abuse of power. I think it should be held wholly void. I think in the first 
place that there was no matter pending before the court in the sense that it 
must be to make this kind of contempt possible. 

‘There was nothing then awaiting decision when the petitioner’s letter was 
‘published. The English cases show that the law of England at least is in accord 
with my view. But if there had been, and giving the most unfavorable inter- 
pretation to all that the letter says, I do not see how to misstate past matters 
of fact of the sort charged here could be said to obstruct the administration of 
justice. Suppose the petitioner falsely and unjustly charged the judge with 
having excluded him from knowledge of the facts, how can it be pretended that 
the charge obstructed the administration of justice when the judge seemingly 
was willing tocondone it if the petitioner would retract? Unless a judge while sitting 
can lay hold of anyone who ventures to publish anything that tends to make 
him unpopular or to belittle him I can not see what power Judge Mayer had to 
touch Mr. Craig. Even if feeling was tense there is no such thing as what 
Keating, J., in Metzler v. Gounod calls contingent contempt. A man can not 
be summarily laid by the heels because his words may make public feeling 
‘more unfavorable in case the judge should be asked to act at some later date, 
‘any more than he can for exciting public feeling against a judge for what he 
already has done. 


On December 3, 1923, Attorney General Daugherty, in a letter to the 
President, upheld the majority opinion of the Supreme Court, but recom- 
mended that the imprisonment be remitted. The President adopted the 
Attorney General’s opinion, and Craig became a free man. 

Thus it will be seen that the fight between the judges and the lawyers 
was principally over the procedure involved. 

This may be said for the majority opinion, that unless on the face of 
the lettér and proceedings, the case came within the exception the remedy 
pursued (sought) was not technically the right one, but in the meantime 
Craig was like the patient whose left leg was sawed off because the doctors 
disagreed as to whether his right or left arm was functioning properly and, 
since he was on the table they had to do some operating anyway. 

Had Craig taken an appeal instead of a writ of habeas corpus neither 
the Appellate Court nor the Supreme Court would have reversed the judg- 
~ment of Judge Mayer on a finding of fact without error intervening because 
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the judgment of the trial judge is controlling, and since there was nothing 
before the court except the letter and the intent of the party writing it, what 
the result would have been is left in the realm of grave probability. This, 
however, remains as an outstanding fact—that no man can be witness, 
prosecutor, and judge in one and still play the game of life impartially. 
Human nature is constructed otherwise. 

Therefore, by reason of the many said experiences, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has for years contended that when a person is charged with 
contempt of court, the judge in whose court he is alleged to have been guilty 
of such contempt should not, not only as a matter of justice, but as a matter 
of delicacy, sit in judgment and that the person accused should have a jury 
trial as in any other case. 

So anxious were our forefathers to safeguard the rights of the people 
as against sending innocent men to jail without having a jury trial, that 
they enacted Article III of the Federal Constitution giving men charged 
with crime, except in cases of impeachment, trial by jury, and so anxious 
were they also to safeguard free speech that they enacted Article I for its 
protection. Since it is claimed the letter was a libel, then surely Craig should 
have been tried by a jury. The difference contended for is whether the libel 
upon the judge was committed before or after the action for consideration 
before the judge was decided. If before, it was contempt; if after then it 
was a straight libel. 

As an additional proof of concern for free speech, the framers of our 
respective state constitutions incorporated in them that every person charged 
with crime shall be entitled to trial by jury. Jurors are made the judges of 
the facts, while the judge of the court is the judge of the law. But where 
one is charged with criminal libel, as a further safeguard to free speech the 
state constitutions provide that the jury shall not only have the right to 
determine the facts, but also the law, thus taking away from the judge of 
the court even the right to be the final arbiter of the law when it involves 
the question of free speech, leaving it all to a jury. (See Article I, Section 3, 
Constitution of the State of Wisconsin.) 

What greater admonition could the people have given to the judges for 
the protection of and non-interference by them with free speech? 

Four learned judges in this case have held that Craig merely exercised 
his right of freedom of speech. It is true that we must have judges and 
that their judgment and dignity should be fully upheld, but that gives no 
reason for the exception applied to prosecutions for contempt of court. 

Since some of the judges have held, interpreting the Clayton Act, that 
so much of that act as requires a jury trial in cases of contempt is uncon- 
stitutional, it is time for the people to provide themselves with a suitable 
remedy to protect them in their natural rights. And one—and the most 
speedy of them—is to place judges on the bench whose opinion would have 
made the minority opinion in this case that of the majority. 

Exclusive of Judge Mayer, the judge who deemed himself offended, 
twelve learned and conscientious judges very carefully passed on the question 
involved. Eight held the procedure erroneous while four contended that it 
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was correct. There is no fault to be found with the logic of the majority 
opinions, if it be a question of logic only. 

From a lawyer’s standpoint, one who has been trained to look to the 
technique of the legalistic process just as a musician does to the technique 
of his music, or a plumber to that of his craft, we are constrained to admit 
that the juridical mechanics of Craig’s lawyers were much at fault. 

But, be this as it may, from a reading of all of the opinions pro and 
con in this case, the whole problem in the last analysis resolves itself into a 
question of fact. The interpretation of that fact, therefore, is one of view- 
point. Viewpoint rests with the personnel of the court interpreting the fact. 

Criticism would have been avoided and public confidence in courts 
more assured if the question of fact had been submitted to and tried by a 
jury, just as in all other cases. It is not with the courts so much as with the 
exception within which the judges have made their citadel, that the public 
has found fault. 

Weall know that judges are human and regardless of their learning and their 
desire to be fair, they are all politically made. The are frailly human. There 
is no infallibility about courts or judges. 

The choice of the people in regard to the matter in hand is plain. Before 
we enact legislative remedies we should first determine the personnel of the 
court that will pass judgment thereon or else there must be more constitu- 
tional amendments that will make the remedies legislated secure to the 


people. 


NOTE.—It is with great pleasure that we publish the above interesting article 
by W. B. Rubin, on the subject of the Craig Contempt Case. 

He presents not only the legal but the just point of view. Mr. Rubin is a profound 
and talented lawyer, and his heart and mind are in accord with the principles of justice 
and freedom. We deem it appropriate to make this addition, for the principles involved 
in the Craig Case were contended for by the American Federation of Labor years ago. Some 
of our men have had to make the sacrifice of their freedom so that the test might be 
made as to the constitutionality and lawful rights which were guaranteed not only to 
the workers but to the people in general. In the case of the Buck Stove and Range 
Company’s injunction and contempt proceedings against John Mitchell, Frank Morrison 
and Samuel Gompers, they stood the test and were sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment upon the charge of “contempt of court,” for they dared to exercise the freedom 
of speech and the freedom of the press. The highest courts reversed these sentences 
and some legislative relief was secured in the labor and injunction provisions in the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Law, the results of which no one can dispute. 

When the court of last resort adjudged that the sentence imposed upon Craig 
must be carried into effect, some of Mr. Craig’s friends, and others who were not so 
friendly to him, began to clamor for and to petition the President of the United States 
for a pardon. No word in protest was heard from him. It was during this time that 


the following telegram was sent: 
“Washington, D. C., 


November 27, 1923. 
CHARLES L. CRAIG, 


Circumstances have made you the national outstanding figure for a prin- 
ciple for which the people for generations have contended. If you maintain 
your position without flinching you will perform a greater public service than 
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has been given any man in many a year. Why not appeal to your real friends 
and repudiate your pretended friends and stop their efforts to secure a pardon 
for you. With others I met a similar situation and followed that course resulting 


in some relief. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS.” 


As we have said, some of Mr. Craig’s ardent friends who knew of his integrity 
and high purpose appealed for a pardon. There were others who pursued the same 
course from motives not so friendly to Mr. Craig. Men who had been the beneficiaries 
of the receivership system against which Craig protested, seeing the nation-wide 
indignation which the sentence upon him evoked, aimed to stem the tide. What has 
happened? Not evena pardon but a commutation or a remittance of the prison sentence, 
and with it came an official stigma upon him charging that he was guilty of “moral 
turpitude.” And so Mr. Craig is freed from prison, but he carries with him a slur or 
a stain upon his character far more derogatory than serving a prison sentence in defense 
of the right of freedom of speech, and nothing now stands upon the record except the 
precedent established by Judge Mayer’s unwarranted and unjust action. What an 
opportunity for a great public service was frittered away! 

EDITOR. 





Making the Machine Bring Happiness 


By Joun A. VOLL 
President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada 
HE year 1923 having passed into the cycle of time and 1924 having 
T just dawned upon the world, it is fitting that we make a brief analysis 
of that which has just passed, so far at least, as it affects the Glass 


Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada; also an in- 
ventory of the present status and perspective of what the new year appears 
to hold out. 

During the past year the Association has more than held its own; it 
is stronger financially than a year ago; voluntary discipline, harmony, co- 
operation and solidarity are back to pre-war standard and in spite of the 
further installation of automatic machinery, the reduction in membership 
has been slight, particularly among the skilled workmen. This is largely 
due to the fact that wherever automatic machinery is installed agreement 
is negotiated for the semi-skilled workmen employed around and thereon. 
Employment was good during the year and an increase in wages on the 
higher grades of ware was obtained for the season of 1923-24, which begins 
September Ist and ends August 31st. 

The present status gives us considerable satisfaction. We have just 
succeeded in wiping out the only non-union plant remaining in the industry 
employing highly skilled workmen. The membership is pretty well em- 
ployed and the glass bottle industry as a whole is in a fairly prosperous 
condition. Relative to the future the outlook is promising. The member- 
ship is alert to their own interests and that of wage earners in general and 
active upon the economic and political fields and the relationship between 
the employers, their employes and the employers and the Association is 
of the very best, so that the horizon so far as the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association is concerned is as clear as can be expected, thus assuring stability 
and sound progress. 





A 1924 Union Man Has Great Issues to 
Meet 


By MarTrHew WoLL 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


E year just closed has been a year of progress. The year to come will 
be a year of greater progress. 

The reason isclear. The organizations of labor are stronger than ever, 
the period of unemployment which so seriously injured the workers and their 
organizations, is long since over. The fiendish onslaught on labor has 
died away leaving only what we may call the ‘‘normal” opposition of 
blindness. 

The road is clear for great work, for great organization efforts, for the 
laying and developing of great plans for constructive work. 

Two things must be always in mind. One, the necessity for organizing 
the unorganized and for schooling ourselves in the fundamental principles of 
trade unionism, even unto such elemental things as how to run a union, 
how to conduct negotiations, how make headway without being forced to 
take losses. Second is the necessity for looking ahead, for understanding 
the time in which we live, with its growing machine power, its growing 
complexity and the sure need for an ever-broadening participation by labor 
in the affairs of our industrial life. 

Looking at the whole field, our task is one that demands our best 
thought, that demands our highest loyalty, that demands attention to duty. 

We have little things to do, and big things to do. If we fail in the 
little things we shall fail entirely. At the root of it all is the organization; 
without that there is nothing. 

Trade union organization is the hope of the world today. There are 
many who offer patent medicines—there are quacks and fakers and there 
are also crooks. Against all of these we must beware. The trade union is 
the one instrument that has proven its merit and that has survived every test. 

The best thing a wage earner can do today is to be a good union man, 
knowing why he is a union man and fulfilling the obligations of a good union 


man 


That is the best and most sensible New Year’s thought I know of for 
the workers and for America. 





HORACE MANN—tThe common school is the greatest discovery ever 
made by man. Other social organizations are curative and remedial; this 
is a preventive and an antidote. They come to heal diseases and wounds; 


this, to make the physical and moral frame invulnerable to them. 
(52) 











Unite For Progress 


By Hon. Rosert M. LAFoL.eTre 
United States Senator from Wisconsin 


HE year 1924 calls to the workers of the nation everywhere—in the 
cities, on the farms, and in the mines, to serve the great opportunities 
which the time offers to bring in a new day for those who toil. Bound to- 

gether by the common sympathy, menaced by a common danger, so should all 
workers be welded together for their common interest to achieve their highest 
possible destiny. 

To win this great victory they must present one united front against 
oppressors everywhere. 

Let us never forget that injury to one individual or one class is the 
deep concern of all, and that the greatest good of all must be of vital concern 
to everyone. 

I would urge all who count themselves part of the great progressive 
movement to make a firm New Year’s resolution to exercise a spirit of 
tolerance and fair play towards those who are likewise sincerely seeking to 
improve the condition of the workers and to give all who labor a fairer 
share of the products of their toil. 

There may be wide differences among the progressive men and women 
as to the steps by which we shall move forward. There are undoubtedly 
differences of opinion among those who direct the movements of every 
army as to the best methods of attack, but no army ever gained a victory 
which permitted its ranks to be disrupted by internal strife, nor shall we who 
are seeking to achieve sound and enduring advancement for the cause of 
humanity obtain any large measure of success unless we close our ranks 
and devote all our energies to a common achievement. Where there are 
differences, let us discuss them frankly and reach a common understanding. 
Let us avoid recriminations, and set away for the time being all minor issues 


upon which complete agreement is impossible. Let us unite the closer 


upon those great issues which are common to all the unprivileged people of 
the United States. 

In this spirit we shall make great progress and lay the foundation for 
solid constructive achievements for the good of mankind. 











Trade Union Victorious 


By Morris SIGMAN 
President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


garment workers of this country. Despite the general improvement 
in most other industries, the women’s wear trades have during the 

past twelve months found themselves in a state of comparative inactivity 
from which our workers have suffered considerably. It would be super- 
fluous to enter here into a discussion of the reasons for this industrial apathy, 
which in part can be explained as the aftermath of the general depression 
which had kept the country in its grip during the preceding three years. 
Notwithstanding this, 1923 has been a year of steady and unfaltering 
progress on the part of the organization of the ladies’ garment workers, 
our international union. Early in the year, we made the first big step 
towards the introduction of the 40-hour week in our trades, when 25,000 
dressmakers in New York City, after a short strike, were put on a five-day, 
forty-hour week arrangement. During this year we also made the first 
serious attempt towards checking the long periods of unemployment in our 
trade by coming out squarely for guaranteed employment periods during 
the year, and for a system of unemployment insurance. In 1923, we also 
organized our own bank, the International Union Bank of New York City. 
But not alone that. During this year, we have been confronted with a 
very serious situation which, I am happy to state, we met unflinchingly 
and solved in an uncompromising labor-union spirit. A propaganda inspired 
from the outside, which had as its aim the “capture” of our movement at 
all hazards and even at the cost of the breaking up of our organization, 
gave us a great deal of concern and taxed our energies rather heavily. This 
agitation had as its object the conversion of our unions into an experimental 
ground along models copied from abroad in a land that in no respect resembles 
the industrial, economic or political problems prevailing in America. The 


uncompromising stand of our international union, however, quickly brought 
to a stop this work of disruption, and the overwhelming majority of our 
members soon repudiated this menace to the safety of their organization. 

The ladies’ garment workers have reason to feel happy that their faith 
in the soundness of the American labor movement has been justified in 1923 
to a greater extent than during any of the previous years. The trenchant 
declaration of new principles enunciated in the report of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor to the Portland convention 
this year embodied a program for industrial democracy in America by and 
through the organized labor movement. The Portland convention likewise 
laid a great deal of emphasis and devoted much of its attention to adult 
labor education, a work in which our international union has been the pioneer 
and which we are glad to say is now becoming an important legitimate 
function of the whole labor movement in America. 

The year 1923 has brought us even closer together with the other 
sections of organized labor in America, and in this spirit of ever-growing com- 
radeship and cooperation, conscious of our collective aims and ideals, I 
desire to convey the greetings of our workers through the columns of your 
journal, to their fellow-workers in America. 

(54) 


Te year 1923 industrially was not a year of prosperity for the ladies’ 














HE American labor organization is 
the best labor organization in the world. 
What ever you may have heard 
about it, this is a fact. 
lot to see at close range the labor move- 
ments in many lands under many conditions. 
If I know the difference between good and 
bad and hot and cold, this is the bets. 
Criticism is the safest and 
easiest of all sports, out- 
door or in. Everybody 
that can not make a tool of 
American organized labor 
finds some fault with it. 
Some persons say it ought 
to be more radical and do 
a new sand dance every 
morning. Some say it is 
too radical and a peril to 
the Republic and ought 
to be brought down to 
the functions of a pinocle 
party and discuss nothing 
more alarming than chicken 
patties. 

It goes on its own way 
without bothering about 
either sand dancers or pink 
tea-ites, achieving results 
beyond any other labor organization any- 
where. 

Many persons think it ought to cut loose 
and be a political party and get control of 
the government and imitate labor parties 
elsewhere. 

It is evidence of the intelligence and good 
sense of the American worker that he has 
no time for these kite flyings. 

He has stuck to the economic field 
as the right place for the operation of his 
organization, and behold him now, work- 
ing on the economic field, far better situ- 
ated than any other worker on earth. 





A. F. of L. Doesn’t Fly Kites 


By CHarRLes Epwarp RUSSELL 
Authcr of Railroad Wages, Rates and Melons, etc 





It has been my . 





CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
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Better in every way. For while he 
has been securing a Jarger and more nearly 
just share of the fruits of industry, he has 
been steadily raising organized labor in 
the respect of the country and as steadily 
multiplying its power and influence for good. 

These are wonderful results. Reasoning 
men that know them may well give thanks 
as this year closes upon 
such manifestations. 

Parliamentarism is the 
fatal lure in other countries, 
the deadly trap, the rock 
on which labor goes smash, 
soon or late. 

It has never fooled the 
labor movement in America. 
The American worker goes 
into politics and uses his 
ballot according to his con- 
victions, but he does not 
tie his economic weapon 
into a bundle with his 
political power and then 
find he has made a slap- 
stick at which in the end 
everybody laughs. 

The last four years have 
proved his wisdom about 
this. They have seen the 
fiercest and best generaled 
attack ever made on his 
labor organization and his 
labor organization comes from the ordeal 
stronger than ever. 

At this again men of any faith in the 
race and its destiny rejoice and are glad. 
The new year opens with clearing pros- 
pects and a better hope because of it. 
The great and beneficent part that orgna- 
ized labor plays in human progress was 
never so sure. It is to win for the 
worker always the chance of richer, fuller 
and nobler life, to gain for him always 
a better recognition of his place in society 
and to bring men always closer together 
with more tolerance and wider vision. 
The new year will see along this line of 
march the best progress we have ever 
made. 





A Year of Achievement 


By Coiuis Lovely 
General President of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


T's year 1923 has been one of almost unparalleled dullness in the 


shoe trade. Many have been out of work or working short time and 

we have suffered some shrinkage in good standing membership there- 
from, as a natural consequence of diminished business and employment. 

Yet, so far as our organization is concerned, the year has been one of 
notable achievements, several of which have made us much stronger for 
future progress. 

One of the greatest of these achievements has been nearly a complete 
restoration of the moderate wage readjustments downward that occurred 
during the so-called deflation period. These restorations have been procured 
by peaceful negotiation, between our local unions and the employers, as- 
sisted in many instances by our general officers or representatives. 

Another important achievement was the frustration of a conspiracy 
to destroy our Union in Brockton. Here Foster and other advocates of 
Communism assisted the misguided shoe workers in the revolt but made 
an abject failure. The employers of that district recognized the color of 
the conspiracy and stood unanimously with the legitimate trade union 
movement as against the emissaries of Moscow. We have not lost a single 
factory in that district. A self-appointed committee, responsible to no one, 
most of whom are not shoe workers, and headed by John M. Levit, has 
been asking funds from regularly affiliated organizations of labor. They 
have no following and should not receive any financial contributions. 

A very significant achievement during the year was the upholding of 
our union stamp contract as a legal contract by the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. This decision resulted from a conspiracy of independent faction 
to destroy our agreements in the city of Haverhill, Mass. Failing to 
destroy the agreements, they became defendants in conspiracy and pleaded 
that the agreements were illegal and carried the case to the Supreme Court 
with the result that our union stamp contract has now a definitely known 
legal status. 

We are gaining some new factories for this agreement and have very 
good prospects of more to come. And this in spite of all the opposition 
we have from independent or dual factions. 

In the United States and Canada, there are no less than six irregular 
or independent factions of organized shoe workers. Probably very few 
trades have as much dual unionism to contend with. 

And still we march on. And we are-going to continue to march on, 
Every time these factions try to check us, they knit us more strongly 
together. They cause more and more of our members to become militant 
and regular trade unionists. And as we grow stronger in fighting spirit 
our factional enemies grow weaker. Every one of these factions is now a 
confessed failure. Present indications are that their race is nearly run, but 
whether it is or not, this Union is going ahead. Our loyal members will 
it so, and they will prevail. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-three has been a sort of housecleaning 

(56) 
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year in which we have been setting our house in order. From the spirit 
that prevades our membership and from the more favorable conditions 
that now exist in the minds of shoe workers, we confidently expect the year 
1924 to be productive of substantial gains to our organization. Our members 
realize they must work for unionism in order to win with unionism and 
they are now more strongly imbued with the aggressive spirit than at any 
previous time within our recollection. We therefore hope to add our pro- 
portion of strength to the general movement of labor. 





How Trade Unionism Wins 


By Gro. F. Heprickx 
General President, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers of America 
HE year 1923 just closed has, in our opinion, been one of the most 
ge prosperous in the history of our brotherhood, in view of the fact that 

we regained practically all that we lost during the years 1921 and 1922, 
which were years of depression in the building industry. It was during those 
years that many of our local unions accepted reductions in their wage scales, 
due to the prediction that it would stimulate building all over the country 
and also reduce the high cost of living. 

The promises to reduce the high cost of living did not materialize and 
neither did it start the predicted building activities. This resulted in many 
of our district councils and local unions demanding and receiving their 
former wage scales, which, in a large measure were restored, and which permitted 
them to live according to American standards. 

During this same period our members in a number of cities and towns 
managed to secure the five-day or forty-hour week, which in our opinion, 
is absolutely necessary on account of the hazardous occupations of our trade, 
many of our members being subject to the terrible disease of lead poisoning 
and other ills, resulting from the use of turpentine, benzine, benzolo, naphtha, 
wood alcohol and other poisonous substances too numerous to mention 
used in the manufacture of materials with which the members of our organi- 
zation come in contact while at work. 

We are, therefore, especially pleased to report that our five-day week 
has been firmly established in New York City and Brooklyn and practically 
their entire vicinity; Boston, Mass., and its surroundings; Sign, Scene and 
Pictorial Painters’ Local Union of Chicago; Seattle, Wash., and several 
other Pacific Coast cities, so that we can truthfully say the five-day week 
has been obtained by at least one-fifth of our membership, which gives our 
members in those cities and towns forty-eight hours’ rest to throw off the 
poisonous substances inhaled during the forty-hour week and making them 
better fitted to begin work in a healthier and stronger condition each Monday 
morning. We eventually hope to have the five-day week established through- 
out the entire industry and all of its branches, which will result in lengthening 
the lives,of our members to the extent that they may live to the same ripe 
old age as men working in other less dangerous occupations. 

The membership of our brotherhood, at the close of November, 1922, 
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was 99,168, while at the close of November, 1923, we have 109,837 showing an 
increase of 10,671, which is remarkable in the face of so much opposition. 

We are, therefore, proud of our achievements during the year just 
passed, but still there is much left for us to do and we have advised our 
membership to watch every opportunity to advance their wage scales and 
better their working conditions wherever and whenever they find trade 
conditions will warrant them to do so, providing it does not interfere with, 
existing agreements. For we, as an international organization, realize that 
the prosperous condition of our country is due only to good wage scales, 
fair conditions and sufficient employment. 

We are also advising our membership to keep their local unions intact 
so as not to be caught napping, for our enemies are ever ready to take 
advantage of any weakness shown in our ranks to reduce the American 
standard of living to the wage earners of this country. 

What is true of our brotherhood no doubt applies to the labor movement 
in general, particularly in all the building trades and it is up to all of us to 
organize and assist each other in every way possible, realizing that with 
every increase in our membership and with a united labor movement at our 
back, better results can always be obtained. 

In conclusion, we should all strive to make the year 1924 the banner year 
of our grand labor movement, lead by the American Federation of Labor, its 
various departments; international organizations and their affiliated local 
unions, to organize and keep organizing the unorganized in every craft and 
calling so that we will be in a position to shake off some of the intolerable 
conditions that still exist among some of the working people of this country. 





Trade Unionism Pays 


By FRANK KASTEN 
General President, United Brick & Clay Workers of America 

FTER carefully reviewing the year just passed, we find that never 
A in the history of the clay industry have our members enjoyed so 
prosperous a year. All of the unionized clay factories have operated 
steadily; a number of them increased their capacity, and at this writing are 
completely sold out. That means, of course, that our prospects for the 
future are good. Surrounded as we are by a number of non-union plants, 
where the hours are longer and wages lower, we feel that we have a right 
to be proud of our achievements. Strange as this may sound, we also learned 
that a number of non-union brick and tile plants, immediate competitors of 
ours, had closed down operations early in November with immense stacks 
of the finished ware on hand. One company on the very threshold of our 
Illinois district, ceased operations early in November with a stock of thirty- 

two million brick on hand. Naturally, we feel that organization pays. 

In our so-called Chicago, Illinois, district, we produced, and our em- 
ployers sold, over one billion building and sewer brick. Truly a remarkable 
achievement for two thousand and three hundred men. Our organization 
is free from internal dissention and dissatisfaction. Small though we are, 




















a still more prosperous year in 1924. 


we are a solid, compact unit, on good terms with our employers, and anticipate 
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In conclusion I wish to say, that in spite of the so-called open shoppers’ 
efforts to divide us, we have added about eight hundred members to our 
ranks, and we expect to continue our activities during 1924 with renewed 
vigor and courage to the end, that we may, too, become one of the large 


organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 





Democracy and Education 


By FioreNnce Roop 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


N THE American labor movement I 
see the well-being of the youth of 
America, and, therefore, of the nation. 

Through organized labor’s active interest 
in free public, tax-supported schools, it 
has made a contribution of incalculable 
value to our democracy. By it, it provided 
the means of developing an intelligent 
citizenship. 

But the right to preparation for life that 
comes through education must, in fairness, 
be enjoyed by all children and not the few. 
I see the realization of this principle in the 
organized labor movement; for by its efforts 
not only the organized but the unorganized 





worker is able to maintain a wage scale 
sufficient to insure that right to his children. 

I see in the affiliation of teachers with the 
labor movement, growth and development 
for our profession. Labor has a program 
of action to which we can subscribe, not to 
our own advantage alone, but to that of 
the whole social. group, which we serve. 
For it brings us face to face with the vital 
problems of our complicated industrial and 
economic system, to the solutions of which, 
if we are conscious of our full duty as leaders 
of thought, we should lend earnest assistance 
that they may be rightly and fairly decided. 
It can not be done by onlookers. 





Regain the Lost! 


By J. W. King 


General President, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
HE past year has been a memorable one for the International Brother- 
T hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, and we are still 
struggling with the general strike of the railroad shopmen, which 
started July 1, 1922. The strike is still in effect on about twenty railroads, 
some of them being the largest and most powerful in the country. We are 
slowly recovering, however, from the effects of that terrific contest, and ' 
have renewed quite a number of agreements with many of these railroads. 
The morale of our members who went on strike, generally speaking, is 
splendid. They feel, that while in many cases, they sacrificed their, homes 
and nearly everything else, in this battle to maintain the American standard 
of manhood and living, that in the end, the results will be worth the fearful 


price they have had to pay. 


In the contract shops throughout the country, we have renewed most 


of our agreements and have also signed a number of new ones. 


Our organi- 


zation having survived many industrial battles during the third of a century 


it has been in existence, we are confident that the sons of Tubal-Cain will be 
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able to maintain their position in the industrial world and to continue to 
better the conditions of their membership. 

It is to be expected that we have lost several charters on account of the 
sweeping, starvation program of big business in general, but our members 
have not surrendered these charters willingly, but have done so with a feeling 
of resentment and bitterness, to think that Americans would stoop to the 
level, that they might continue their profiteering at the expense of the working 
people, their wives and children; that they might revel in the luxuries that 
would come to them through such processes. 

Wage earners will not forget such treatment and will arouse them- 
selves again and regain their lost ground and gain more. “We will up and 
at ’em.” 





Clerks Forging Ahead 


By E, H. FrirzGEeratp 


Grand President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes 


HE Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers 
T Express and Station Employes, did in common with all labor organi. 

zations, particularly railroad labor organizations, suffer in some 
degree during the years 1921 and 1922, by reason of the vicious attack made 
upon all organized labor and in particular railroad labor. We have however, 
since January 1, 1923, been recovering from these attacks, and are happy to 
state, as we enter upon the new year, that our membership’ is steadily 
increasing as is our prestige. 

We now have signed schedules upon practically all of the Class 1 railroads, 
with one or two notable exceptions, and in the month of October, 1923; 
we secured an increase in rates of pay for the employes whom we represent: 

The brotherhood has just completed a splendid office building in the 
City of Cincinnati, having paid for it as it was constructed, and it is therefore, 
entirely free of indebtedness. This structure not only houses the brotherhood 
grand lodge headquarters, but the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, National 
Bank of Cincinnati, and it has five floors to lease, which have been let to 
the United States government for use by the War Veterans’ Bureau of the 
ninth district. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks’ National Bank of Cincinnati is 
now open and functioning with resources upward of one million dollars, 

I am, therefore, happy to report progress and gratification upon the 
achievements during the year just closed. I am glad to state that this 
brotherhood is pleased to be a part of the American labor movement as 
represented by the American Federation of Labor. 





JOHN ADAMS—Laws for the liberal education of youth 
are so extremely wise and useful that, to a humane and generous mind, 
no expense for this purpose would be thought extravagant. 

















The Bakery Workers and 1923 


By Caries F. HonMANN 

International Secretary of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America 

HE year, which has just come to a close, has been a rather strenuous 
T one for the organized bakery workers, who were compelled to devote 

the major part of it to the conduct of the most gigantic battle in the 
entire history of their organization. This fight was launched against the 
producers of the staff of life by the Ward Baking Company, one of the largest 
baking corporations in the country, operating gigantic plants in eleven 
cities, and doing business in more than five thousand communities located in 
twenty-nine different states. 

Declaring unreservedly for the open non-union shop, the Ward Baking 
Company ever since May 1 of the past year has locked out every union 
bakery worker from its employ with the intention of thereby securing more 
elbow room for its generally assumed practice of wage-cutting and forcing 
inferior working conditions upon its bakeshop employes. This concern is 
constantly grinding down the latter for the sake of greater profits and 
larger dividends, handed out to its shareholders in the form of cash and 
additional stock. 

At the expense of repeatedly imposed wage reductions, under which the 
bakery workers were the chief sufferers, the Ward Baking Company during 
the past two years was in a position to hand to its stockholders a juicy 
dividend melon totaling sixty-one per cent. 

In this fight the uncounted millions of the bread trust and other trust 
concerns are arrayed against the organized workers. In spite of the tre- 
mendous financial resources at the disposal of this hostile trust concern and 
the comparatively meager finances at the command of the organized bakery 
workers, a most wonderful and effective campaign against these enemies of 
labor has been carried on and will continue until the issue has been decided. 
With greater force, greater energy and greater enthusiasm, this campaign 
will be carried on in the year 1924 and if the support on the part of our 
friends—so gladly and willingly given since the fight began—manifests itself 
in the same loyal and unwavering manner so conspicuously demonstrated 
during the past eight months, the ultimate result of the fight can be no other 
than a sweeping victory for the organized bakery workers. 

On January 16 of this year, the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America concludes the thirty-eighth year of its existence. 
In these nearly four decades which have elapsed since the foundation was 
laid for our organization in Pittsburgh, Pa., amid untold sacrifices, we had 
our ups and downs, enjoyed gains and suffered losses, always marching on- 
ward and at the beginning of 1924 we are determined to make it another 
milestone in our progress toward a better life and a real human existence 
for the bakery workers. 





JAMES MADISON—Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and 
a people who mean to be their governors must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives. 
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A Cheering Outlook 


By SAM SQUIBB 
President, The Granite Cutters’ International Association 

INETEEN hundred and twenty-three has brought an abatement 
N of the terrific fight which began in 1922, having for its object the 

destruction of The Granite Cutters’ International Association. Many 
firms have signed agreements during the year and we look forward to the 
future, confident that the wisdom, justice and energy of the union granite 
cutter will overcome all obstacles in the way of improving conditions for 
the men employed in the granite industry. 

It is pleasant to be able to write that the present relationship between 
The Granite Cutters’ International Association and the employers who 
formerly opposed it are now more harmonious than ever. There appears to 
be a willingness on their side to admit that the man behind the hammer was 
right in resisting wage cuts, and some of them are now voluntarily installing 
devices to minimize the effect of dust, and generally making working conditions 
more comfortable. ‘This is an exceedingly hopeful sign for the future. 

We look back with pride on the conduct of the membership in the time 
of stress from which we are emerging. We believe that the labor movement 
is the most vital and powerful influence working for the common good in 
America today. The organized granite cutter keenly realizes his responsi- 
bilities as a part of that movement, and he will be found everywhere faith- 
fully living up to its traditions and zealously carrying into effect its principles 
and ideas. 





Manifestation of New Spirit of Progress 


By F. H, Fijozpai 
President, United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes and Railway Shop Laborers 


FTER the depressed and somewhat 

unfavorable conditions as affecting 

organized labor in 1922, the year 
1923 just passed has been a great improve- 
ment. The year 1922 saw the end of wage 
reductions, the pendulum having swung its 
farthest. Although no spectacular achieve- 
ment can be pointed to in the year just 
passed there has nevertheless been a ten- 
dency by the railway employes to tighten 
up their belts and get back into shape, 
after having their morale somewhat shaken 
by the terrific onslaughts made by organized 
finance all along the line. 

Moderate wage agreements have been 
obtained from time to time in which, of 
course, the membership has been keenly 
interested, but aside from this a great 
manifestation for a part in the political 
achievement of this country has been visible. 


Organized labor is more and more realizing 
that the political destinies of this country 
are closely bound up with the industrial 
situation, and, therefore, there are healthy 
signs that the workers of this country will 
increasingly interest themselves in this 
particular sphere of activity. Particularly 
is this so as concerns the railway or trans- 
portation situation, and some of the most 
important and far-reaching issues will, 
no doubt, be dealt with in the near future 
by the law giving bodies, federal as well as 
state. 

The aim of our organization has been, 
therefore, twofold, namely: First, to take 
care of the immediate economic problems 
that have presented themselves for solution 
as regards wage increases and working 
conditions, and, secondly, to educate and 
inform our members so as to prepare in an 
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intelligent way for the legislative enact- 
ments that may be proposed in the future. 
A whole-hearted response has been received 
and the question of legislation and political 
activities seems to have become a permanent 


issue that will no doubt solve itself by 
diligent action and intelligent handling so 
as to procure the best and most lasting 
results. 


Organized labor has as yet only scratched 
the surface of the possibilities and po- 
tentialities that the future holds, and the 
progressive spirit that has been so well 
defined during the last year will no doubt 
enlarge the vision of the workers to a great 
extent, and urge them on to more inde- 
pendent thinking and action along con- 
structive and permanent lines industrially as 
well as politically. 





Longshoremen Forge Ahead 


By ANTHONY J. CHLOPEK 
President, International Longshoremen’s Association 


T IS generally conceded both by labor 

and capital that the year just passed 

has been a continuance of the un- 
balanced post-war conditions insofar as the 
shipping industry is concerned, and as the 
livelihood of our membership and_ the 
success of our organization depends entirely 
on this industry, it has been an up-hill 
struggle for the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. One of the most serious 
handicaps the Longshoremen have been 
confronted with, as a result of the world 
war, is the commonly over-worked term— 
European Conditions—and this does di- 
rectly affect us as the export and import 
trade is practically at a standstill, statistics 
showing that the steamship companies 
have met with their greatest losses during 
this year. Nevertheless, we have been 
successful in overcoming this deplorable 
situation by sufficiently increasing the 
wages to recompense our membership for 
the loss of work. 

In the North Atlantic coast ports we have 
recently succeeded in reestablishing and 
signing agreements covering the war-time 
wage, namely, 80 cents per hour for day 
work and $1.20 per hour for overtime, 
Sundays, and holidays, with the 44-hour 
week during the summer months (June, 
July, August and September) and the 48- 
hour week for the other months. 

We have also secured this same rate of 
wages in a number of ports in our South 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast District, although 
in others final settlement is still pending 
as we have met with the employers’ bitter 
resistance; they attempting to enforce the 
“open shop” and so-called “company 


unions.” In this they have been ably as 
sisted by that venomous creature, the 
I. W. W., which is always willing and 
anxious to wring from the trade unionist 
the wages and humane working conditions 
to which he is justly entitled, and has so 
long fought for. 

The year 1923 has been one of continuous 
fighting on the Pacific coast, combatting the 
efforts of the employers in the establishment 
of their company hiring halls, commonly 
known on that coast as the “Fink Halls,” 
as well as the I. W. W. and other dual or- 
ganizations which have worked toward but 
one end—the disruption of the I. L. A. 
However, the bona fide labor movement can 
well be proud of our membership on the 
west coast, as they are standing staunch 
in defending the true principles of trade 
unionism, and have cheerfully accepted the 
many sacrifices and hardships necessarily 
entailed. We are glad to report steady 
progress for them. 

For the Great Lakes district, we have 
nothing but good to report. The shipping 
interests here do not depend on foreign 
trade and consequently have escaped this 
period of great depression, and in most 
cases signed up for the war-time wages and 
conditions. Reports from the majority of 
our local organizations in this District 
show a very prosperous season with an 
abundance of lake shipping. 

Taking all matters into consideration, we 
feel that all four districts have successfully 
met these reverse conditions, “not only 
holding their own” but making considerable 
progress, and in furtherance of this ac- 
complishment we desire to add that we have 
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but recently entered into an agreement 
with the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, providing full and sincere coopera- 
tion on the part of both organizations, which 
will most assuredly prove of mutual benefit 
and service. As the Seamen and Long- 
shoremen are closely allied in their every 
day work, it is very necessary that each 
safeguard the interests of the other, if 
both internationals are to be thoroughly 
organized and efficient. This fills a long 
time need, as I believe I can safely say there 
is no other organization compelled to meet 
the powerful combinations that we are 
forced to face—we meet in our struggles 
not only the private steamship owners of 


the world, but every nation. The future 
holds promises of a better and brighter 
outlook due to the closer relationship of 
the Seamen and the Longshoremen. 

With the motto of our parent organiza- 
tion—‘‘Labor, Omnia, Vincit’”—always be- 
fore us, we shall continue our endeavors 
toward carrying out the labor calendar of 
“Organization, Education, Cooperation, Jus- 
tice, Progress.” 

May we take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing on behalf of our membership 
best wishes for a prosperous New Year to 
President Gompers, Secretary Morrison, 
the A. F. of L. Executive Council and the 
officers and members of all affiliated or- 
ganizations. 





Establishing Mutual Confidence 


By WiLL1aAM KoHN 
President, Upholsterers’ International Union 


A S ANOTHER year has passed and the 


new year has come, organized labor 

may review with pride the part it 
played during the past twelve months and 
the part it is going to undertake for the 
future improvement of workers’ living con- 
ditions. 

While the captains of industry are still 
engaged in the persecution of labor, the 
organized labor movement of America stands 
solidly on the industrial field and militantly 
fighting for the welfare of the men and 
women of the working class. 

Step by step, we are going on gaining 
ground each year, safe-guarding our achieve- 
ments and ever protecting our rights; formu- 
lating our plans and shaping our policies 
with the hope of achieving the inevitable 
aspirations of our people. 

The Upholsterers’ International Union has 
gone through another year of great accom- 
plishments. It has pursued a policy of 
intelligent dealing with the employers and 
has succeeded in establishing a spirit of 


mutual confidence which has had its bene- 
ficial results in our trade. Of seven strikes 
fomented by unscrupulous employers we 
won five and were also successful in achieving 
victory in the two instances where lockouts 
were declared. Increases in wages averaging 
fifteen per cent were obtained in forty cities 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Six new locals have been added to the 
international and over two thousand new 
members have joined our various locals. 
In general, working conditions in our trades 
have been improved and we have been 
particularly successful in shortening the 
hours of labor. 

We are now advocating the five-day work- 
week and have already established it in 
two cities. We are now devoting time to 
organizing the women in our industry and 
are ever on the alert for opportunities to 
make our international union more powerful 
and generally more recognized. 

We are proud of our achievements. 
We wish your readers a Prosperous and 
Happy New Year. 





Abraham Lincoln said: “If you intend to go to work there is no better place than 
right where you are; if you do not intend to go to work you can not get along anywhere. 
Squirming and crawling about from place to place can do no good.” 
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HE year of 1923 will long be remem- 
bered in the history of the life of 
the United Textile Workers of America 

as one where employers were compelled 

by the economic pressure of the workers 
to concede an increase of 12} per cent. 

Why do I say “a year long to be remem- 

bered”? Because in the preceding year 

of 1922, the greatest struggle that ever 

took place in our industry against a 20 
per cent cut in wages was won. 

The workers in the mills and factories 
today understand better than ever before 
their economic power and they fully realize 
that this economic power can only be used 
successfully through organized effort. They 
also realize that so-called independent 
unions are only independent through the 
whim of the bosses. 

The membership of the United Textile 
Workers of America looks forward towards 
the year of 1924 for better results. They 
are hopeful that the great mass of the 
workers now toiling in the mills today, and 
who are still outside the organization, will 
come inside, so as to strengthen our position. 

That is not only true of New England, 
the Eastern and Middle Western States, 
but absolutely true of the textile workers 
in the Southern States. This spirit of 
hopefulness was brightened materially by 
the action of the American Federation of 


A Memorable Year 


By THomas F. McManton 
President, United Textile Workers of America 












Labor convention in October, at Portland, 
Oregon. 

This great convention, representative 
as it was of all international unions, nearly 
all. state branches and city central bodies, 
unanimously decided to cooperate with 
the workers in the textile mills, and render 
them every assistance, to the end that the 
unorganized workers in the mills of the 
South will be solidified and unionized. 

The intent and purpose of the United 
Textile Workers of America is to make the 
48-hour work week general in the North and 
South, not by statute, but by economic power. 

We were greatly encouraged by the action 
of the great mass of delegates that came 
from all over North and South Carolina 
to a meeting last October, held in Lexington, 
N. C., and there decided unanimously to 
have as their slogan “48 hours.” 

This 48-hour campaign applies also to 
those places in New England and other 
Eastern states that are today suffering 
from long hours, and no states more repre- 
hensible than the states of Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

The textile workers are true followers of 
that old addage which says “hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” ‘This being 
so, we look forward with fortitude and 
courage to a bigger, better and more 
helpful organization. 





History Justifies Sacritices 


By Cuas. H. Mover 
President, International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


is but natural that we should look 

back and count the many benefits 
that have accrued to the workers by reason 
of the existence of the trades union spirit in 
America. 

Unfortunately there are those whose 
vision goes no farther than the annual 
period and they would judge the worth 
of the trades union movement by its achieve- 
ments of the past twelve months; but each 
year is but a milestone which marks the 


Wis the passing of another year it 
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progress of organized labor toward its 
great destiny. 

The trades union movement may meet 
with reverses, victory may not always 
crown its efforts to lighten the burden of 
the toilers, but its defeats are but temporary 
for its unconquerable spirit marches ever 
on and on. Non-employment and con- 
ditions of industry weaken its forces at 
times but the great battles it has won for 
the maintenance of the workers’ rights makes 
it stronger and better equipped today to 
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meet the future problems of labor than at 
anytime in its history. 

While the American labor movement is 
willing to stand on its 1923 record, yet those 
who accept present conditions as ready- 
made or having always existed would be 
astounded if they could but realize the 
changes that each passing year has brought 
into the lives of the workers. 

If those of today who criticize and claim 
that organized labor has done nothing 
for the workers, could be taken back to 
the time when men following the occu- 
pation of mining were compelled to spend 
one-half of their daily life, twelve hours 
out of each twenty-four, thousands of feet 
below the surface of the earth, shut off 
from God's pure air and sunshine and could 
witness with the passing of the years the 
suffering and sacrifices of the men who 
dedicated their very lives to the cause that 
struck four long hours from the daily toil 
of this army of industrial workers, they 
would acclaim in ringing tones that if 
organized labor had accomplished nothing 
more, this one great humanitarian achieve- 
ment had ,made its existence well worth 
while. 

Without organization labor would have 
been helpless against the force that had 


destroyed its liberty and if labor is to attaip 
the advantages gained, it must carry on 
imbued with the spirit of the men and 
women of labor who have passed to the 
great beyond. It has required courage to 
fight labor’s battles in the past; but | 
have every confidence in those who go 
forward into the New Year bearing alojt 
the banner of American trades unionism, 

The International Union of Mine, Mil 
and Smelter Workers has not met with the 
success we would, have wished during the 
year now passing but we are not in the least 
discouraged; to the contrary we are proud 
of the fact that our organization has been 
able to meet the attacks of those who sought 
its destruction, both from without and from 
the inside and that we can go into the New 
Year with the knowledge that our union 
has stood the test and proven to its enemies 
that being founded on justice. it bids 
defiance to tyranny and persecution. 

The spirit of the men who founded the 
miner's union more than a quarter of a 
century ago beckons us on and into the 
New Year. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
four will find the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers marching 
shoulder to shoulder with the hosts of labor 
rededicated to the cause of liberty and 
equality. 





Collective bargaining, makes for a better citizenship. 
The industries accepting collective bargaining are 


unorganized were timid and servile. 


It uplifts those who while 


stabilized and can face the future with certainty instead of doubt. Raising the standard 
of citizenship of the workers through collective bargaining affects the community in which 
they live. The standard of living is improved, the children are benefited through better 
chances for education and the home is made happier by the fact that the head of the 
family is able to earn a sufficient wage to support those dependent upon him. This is 
democracy in industry. 

Autocracy in industry is where the employer fixes the wages and hours of employment 
arbitrarily. They must be accepted by the employes without question. ‘Those who object 
are discharged. ‘This creates a servile class that makes for an inferior citizenship. 

The issue, then is between collective bargaining and autocracy in industry. The 
good of the nation demands collective bargaining. There can be no defense for autocracy 
in industry. 





The trade union movement, true to its history, its traditions and aspirations, has 
done, is doing and will undoubtedly do more for the welfare of mankind than all other 
agencies combined. 








Moral Obligations and Duty 


By G. W. PERKINS 
President, Cigarmakers’ International Union 


ENTURIES of oppression imposed upon labor with no consideration 
C for their rights and welfare naturally developed in their minds and 

hearts a spirit of resentment, hatred, and vengeance. As the trade union 
movement has grown numerically and in usefulness the spirit of hatred 
and vengeance has been modified. 

Labor demands its full share of the value it creates. Labor is entitled 
to reasonable hours of labor and to a voice in determining conditions under 
which it works. The exercise of indisputable rights on the part of labor 
carries with it moral obligations which we can not escape. 

Much of the failure of manufacturers and producers is due to their own 
lack of vision, capacity, and brains. No establishment, regardless of the 
manufacturer’s capabilities, can function to capacity unless operated under 
mutually harmonious relations. 

Production is becoming more complex year by year. The development 
of Giant Power and its application in industry makes it necessary that 
there be a better understanding of labor’s rights, its liabilities and moral 
obligations. 

Better relations should be cultivated and maintained between the 
representatives of the union and the employers. Labor, organized, has 
nothing to fear from the introduction of this growing Giant Power. It 
has everything to gain. It will gain and profit just in proportion as we 
organize and assume our full moral obligation. Wherever improved ma- 
chinery has become operative and the workers have organized they have 
always been the gainers. The introduction of the Giant Power in industry 
has been so rapid that it has overwhelmed some of the most optimistic and 
in some instances created apprehension. There is no necessity for either. 

When the captains of industry realize that they must reckon with the 
organized workers and accord to them full rights and privileges in the matter 
of wages and working conditions a happier life will be in the making. 
Amicable industrial relations with sustained prosperity for all who give 
service will follow when both sides realize their mutual obligations. 

Genuine helpfulness of all concerned in production will speed an era of 
prosperity heretofore undreamed of. When that stage is reached there 
will be no periods of industrial stagnation, there will be no involuntary 
unemployment, and there will be no piling up of great fortunes by non- 
producers, profiteers and those who cut coupons without giving adquate 
service. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON—Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

(67) 
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EDITORIALS | wii 


With the closing of a year it is fitting to take stock of the achievements 
recorded during the old year and to observe the prospects 
that lie ahead. From the viewpoint of the trade union 
movement the year now closing has been one of steady 
progress. Our movement stands today on an eminence that a year ago 
seemed much more distant. 

The American trade union movement stands on a solid foundation, 
with an organization built out of the experience of our membership amid our 
own surroundings, and endowed with a philosophy which is the expression 
of our determination and our faith, in keeping with our needs as these have 
shown themselves to be. 

Our solidarity and our strength have as their basis the fact that our 
movement has maintained its integrity as an economic movement and on 
the further fact that its policies and its philosophy have grown out of our 
needs and out of our American institutions, under our own direction and 
by our own choice. 

We have been at work and we have stuck to our work; we have not 
gone aimlessly drifting, making formulas and preachments without reason 
and without purpose. 

During the year we have presented to the wage earners and the people 
of our country generally a more concise expression of what has always been 
the philosophy of our movement. We have set forth more fullv than before 
our faith in an industrial democracy which is to be the gradual outgrowth of 
our industrial life and which is to enlarge the freedom and the opportunity 
that our manhood deserves and that our productive machinery makes possible. 

During the year we have held a convention which marked a great 
advance in strength over the year before. In that convention we recorded 
our point of view and our determination in regard to many vital things. 
Every declaration was an expression of faith in democracy and of determination 
to preserve democracy and to utilize to the full its boundless opportunities. 

Our movement witnessed during the year the severe attack organized 
by the enemies of labor, but before the buds of spring had fully opened into 
the flowers of summer this attack was on the wane and the developments 
since then have been constantly in favor of the trade unions. The move- 
ment to break down our unions—the so-called open shop drive—is but a 
remnant of what it was, and the movement to reduce wages has been all 
but completely dissipated. 

The most responsible spokesmen of employers have come to complete 
agreement with the trade union point of view, which is that adeauate wages 
are the best guarantee of industrial activity and general well-being. 

For a long and weary time Labor stood alone in urging that our national 


prosperity is based upon the purchasing power of the masses of the people— 
(69) 
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Labor’s tremendous progress is recorded in this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in many special articles written 
by officials and leaders of our movement, and by others These 
articles contain a wealth of facts and will be a source of gratification 
and inspiration to all who have at heart the interests of the wage 
earners and the masses of our people 











the wage earners. Employers, short-sighted in their greed, denied this. 
The period of depression, brought on by nothing so much as the movement to 
reduce wages, dissipated the old reactionary idea for all except the most 
hardy and frozen-minded of reactionaries. 

It is notable that during the year the tendency of legislators to give ear 
to employers’ pleas for state tribunals, courts and commissions, for the 
purpose of imposing compulsory decrees upon wage earners, suffered a 
tremendous setback. 

The Kansas court, upon which the bombastic Gov. Allen rode so long 
in the public eye, has faded into the dim back ground, following the almost 
mortal blow delivered to that institution by the United States Supreme 
Court in declaring unconstitutional its most vital sections. The United 
States Supreme Court does not always interpret the constitution to mean 
what the reactionaries want it to mean, even though it did twice send the 
children back to work after Congress had enacted laws intended to secure 
their liberation. 

The development with relation to the Railroad Labor Board has been 
similar in trend. Gradually the steady, logical, criticism of Labor has had 
its effect, until now there are few who will do that board the honor of even 
a perfunctory passing salutation. Its days are numbered. What is more 
important, the days of the mistaken philosophy which it was intended to 
embody are numbered. Freedom has made gains in 1923. ; 

It is not possible to overlook the fact that in the closing days of 1923 
there assembled a Congress more responsive to the public will and conscience 
than any that has sat since the days of peace returned to our land. The 
progressive spirit found, new strength in both Houses and active demon- 
stration of that spirit was not long awaited. 

The coming year will see a much greater liberalization of the Congress. 
The campaign is now taking shape and the trade unionists of the land are 
determined to do their full share in contributing to a constructive and 
helpful result. ; 

The outlook for 1924 is bright with hope and promise. Nothing is any 
where near so likely to bring well-being to the masses of our people, however, 
as their own understanding and effort. Nobody is likely to do rightly for 
the people those things which they ought to do for themselves. 

It is the duty of wage earners everywhere to prepare to do for themselves 
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all those things which logically they ought to do for themselves. Build 
strong unions. Organize the unorganized. Federate and unite the or- 
ganized. Make use of every proper school of education. Learn the facts 
of life and the great truths of science. Know what is going on in the world. 
Get at the truth in every sphere. 

The truth, plus organization and intelligent use of the truth, make 
men well equipped to contend successfully against injustice, intolerance 
and oppression. 

The American trade union movement is a movement for human progress, 
for justice, for freedom, for democracy—for the expression and the realization 
of the hopes of the people. 

On the threshhold of 1924 let us resolve to strive with our full might 
for every good thing for Labor and for the masses of our people. 





President Coolidge’s first message to Congress, as viewed by Labor, had both 

defects and virtues; but its defects were not as great as 

fn aot might easily have been expected. There was less equivo- 

MESSAGE cation than might have been looked for, more of definite 

statement. There was a brevity of statement and a 
clearness of language. 

It views this document from the fortunate vantage point of non-partisan 
eagerness for achievement and progress, no matter by what political party 
it may be brought about. 

Labor can not agree in any sense with the President’s declaration that 
the League of Nations is a closed incident. It is everything but a closed 
incident. Itisvital. It is destined to continue as a leading issue in America® 
affairs, as it is a leading instrumentality in world affairs. Labor has much 
to say about the League of Nations elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST and it is not necessary to go into the subject deeply here. 

On those questions which are discussed in the message the President 
is said by his friends to be entirely in accord with American tradition and to 
a great degree that is true. 

In his discussion of the coal problem the President said some notable 
things. Labor can well agree with his declaration that there is upon industry 
a primary responsibility to bring order into its own affairs and to remove from 
the conduct of industry injustices for which the people must at present pay 
the penalty. His thought along this line runs in most interesting parallel 
to the viewpoint expressed by the American Federation on numerous oc- 
casions, and particularly in the declarations adopted in the Portland 
convention. 

Some sentences are worth quoting from the President’s remarks about 
coal: 
“Those responsible for the conditions in this industry should undertake 
its reform and free it from any charge of profiteering.” 

“The need is for action under private ownership that will secure greater 
continuity of production and greater public protection. By ascer- 
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taining and publishing facts it (the government) can exercise great influence.” 

“The supply of coal must be constant. In case of its prospective inter- 
ruption the President should have authority to appoint a commission em- 
powered to deal with whatever emergency situation might arise, to aid con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration, to adjust any existing or threatened con- 
troversy between the employer and the employe when collective bargaining 
fails, and, by controlling distribution, to prevent profiteering in this vital 
necessity. . . . Those who undertake the responsibility of management 
or employment in this industry do so with the full knowledge that the public 
interest is paramount, and that to fail through any motive of selfishness in 
its service is such a betrayal of duty as warrants uncompromising action by 
the government.” 

The President is on much different ground when he discusses the immi- 
gration question. He might with benefit and propriety have been much more 
specific in his recommendations for limitation of immigration. But it is in 
his espousal of the registration program, advanced by Secretary Davis, that 
he goes completely afield. It no more accords with the spirit of American 
institutions to impose a Prussian registration system upon resident aliens 
than upon all of our people, whether alien or not. The possibilities of intimi- 
dation resulting from alien registration would be unlimited. 

The argument used by Secretary Davis, and advocated by the President 
in urging registration, is that so many aliens of undesirable character come 
to the United States that there must be a record of their whereabouts in 
order that deportations may be made when the conduct of the aliens ceases 
to be satisfactory to the government. 

It is not difficult to see what would happen in the event that any con- 
siderable number of alien employes of large corporations should go on strike 
or contemplate going on strike. Neither is it difficult to see how the fear 
of deportation would in all probability discourage aliens from even going 
so far as to organize much less strike for fear that such conduct would at 
the behest of employers render them liable to deportation. It has been 
difficult enough to induce immigrants to join in the movement to improve 
the conditions of the workers in this country, to raise their standards of 
living and to increase the scope of their opportunities; but under the plan 
proposed by the President it would be infinitely more difficult, if not entirely 
impossible. Nothing could be more thoroughly calculated to compel a 
spirit of spineless docility, of subservience and slavishness. 

There is something more to be said about this proposal. It is funda- 
mental in American jurisprudence that every person is presumed to be 
innocent and law-abiding until proved guilty of an offense. This presumption 
of innocence applies to every person equally. It is not limited to 
citizens but extends to every person who lives in the United States. Regis- 
tration with the police implies a complete reversal of this sound doctrine. 
Registration implies a presumption of at least potential guilt. It implies 
that the alien may possibly perform some act or in some manner so conduct 
himself as to render himself liable to deportation. He is constantly assumed 
either to be guilty or likely to be guilty of offense. The whole concept of the 
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registration scheme is as thoroughly Prussian as it is completely un-American, 
and nothing else can be said for it. 

It is strange that President Coolidge should so completely abandon 
himself to the doctrine of oppression and compulsion in respect to this, 
while so completely repudiating it in his discussion of the coal situation. 
It is worthy of repeated emphasis that in dealing with the coal situation 
the President completely abandoned all thought of coercion or compulsion 
and staked his whole policy on the policy so long advocated by organized 
labor calling for voluntary action and cooperation within the industry. 

He emphasized that governmental authorities might “aid conciliation 
and voluntary arbitration” “when collective bargaining fails.” How dif- 
ferent is his proposal in connection with the immigration problem. 

The presidential recommendation in relation to the railroad problem 
in effect sustains the Esch-Cummins Act with its abomination, the Railroad 
Labor Board, and some members of Congress have taken the President’s 
cue to make that board still more unworkable and impossible. 

The President declared that ‘If a substantial agreement can be reached 
among the groups interested, there should be no hesitation in enacting such 
agreement into law.”’ 

Unhappily, that soundness and accuracy of view did not continue 
throughout the message. More particularly its lack was made manifest by 
the absence of many questions of tremendous importance which are not at 
all mentioned in the message. 

The President’s advice in connection with tax reduction indicates per- 
haps more than anything else in the message his sympathy with big business, 
which is no doubt as thoroughly sincere as it is natural in one whose political 
environment has been colored always by views of conservatism and reaction. 
With the general recommendation for tax reduction, the American people 
will be in great sympathy because they are fully aware that tax reductions 
are possible, and that they can be made in such manner as to relieve the 
wage earners without reducing the burden which is and preferably should 
be placed upon unearned incomes, excess profits and inheritances. There is 
natural and widespread resentment against the President’s recommendation 
for a reduction or abolition of excess profits taxes and for reduced surtaxes 
and taxes on unearned incomes. Whatever hope may have been engendered 
by the President’s emphasis in the “especially” recommending a decrease 
on earned incomes as dissipated by his unqualified endorsement of Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon’s tax revision proposal, which leaves no question 
as to the intention to relieve big business, profiteers and those who live 
generously and easily upon unearned incomes. 

Members of Congress who have at heart the interests of the masses of 
our people will do well to exert every effort to see to it that the profiteers and 
those who can and should properly bear the greater burden of taxation are 
not permitted to escape. 

There is deep disappointment in the recommendation that the great 
Muscle Shoals water power development be sold and thus permanently 
taken from the control of the government. The farmers of the country 
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would have benefited tremendously by a proper leasing of the project but it 
is questionable whether there is any prospect of great advantage to the 
farmers through an outright sale. A sale is more likely to mean an exploita- 
tion with a view singly to the greatest amount of profit to be derived from 
that tremendous natural resource. 

The President’s advice to the farmers, given under the heading of 
Agriculture, has not been accepted with good grace by the political repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural districts generally, but, however distasteful 
it may seem to those who pin their star to immediate relief through legis- 
lation, it is nevertheless fundamentally sound and will so prove in the long 
run. It is a striking parallel to the advice given to the farmers by the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, addressing the Wheat 
Conference held in Chicago, June, 1923. 

President Coolidge in his message had this to say: 

“He (the farmer) must have organization. His customer with whom 
he exchanges products of the farm for those of industry is organized, labor 
is organied, business is organized, and there is no way for agriculture to 
meet this unless it, too, is organized. The acreage of wheat is too large. 
Unless we can meet the world market at a profit, we must stop raising for 
export. Organization would help to reduce acreage. Systems of cooperative 
marketing created by the farmers themselves, supervised by competent 
management, without doubt would be of assistance, but they can not wholly 
solve the problem. Our agricultural schools ought to have thorough courses 
in the theory of organization and cooperative marketing.” 

The President of the American Federation of Labor discussing the 
same subject before the Wheat Conference, expressed his views in part as 
follows: 

The state of the farmer may be described as an economic maladjust- 
ment; and that being the case, it can be righted. It seems easy to rush to 
the lawmakers, and ask for lew. Let me assure you, out of a long and 
active experience, that there is no great magic ina law. You will not stop 
the economic machine and reverse its operation by the enactment of a law. 
About the best that a law can do is to go along with a ripening public senti- 
ment or a ripening economic development. 

“There are many lawmakers, some farmers and some wage earners 
who forget that we are living in an industrial civilization. The economic 
forces of our time ride on, developing and changing in accord with the pro- 
gress of human needs, invention, and the supplies of raw materials. The 
dominant character of a civilization is and must be reflected in its customs, 
its laws and its manner of life. Study history to find out about that. . .. 

“T point to these things to help make clear my thought. The road to 
right practices, right developments, right compensations for various kinds 
of useful service is not through Congress or state legislatures. These may 
lend a helping hand and they may clear the road; but they can not build 
the body of our effort nor shape our course. elig 

“, . . Weare free to accept whatever facts we find and to use them 
as seems best. ‘That applies with equal force to our farms. And let me add 
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that the farmers of our country will, if they know their history, proceed to 
find remedy and improvement through organization within their industry. 
There are all manner and varities of evangelists shouting from the house 
tops, demanding miraculous works from politicians, and the poor politicians 
are being driven to desperation. I am perfectly willing that they should be 
driven to desperation; and there are a lot of political crooks and charlatans 
whom I would joyfully see driven clear out of the game; but all of that 
brings home precious little bacon, either to farmer or wage earner. 

“If the wage earners of our country had not the semse and the courage 
to organize nobody would have much sympathy for them and nobody would 
take their complaints very seriously. Gentlemen, the temptation to say, 
“go thou and do likewise,” is almost beyond my power to resist. 

“Individual farmers have fought many manifest evils. They continue 
to fight. They have developed some organized strength and with which 
they fight more effectively. In some cases farmers have found a way to 
decrease abuses, but in every case where progress has been made organi- 
zation has been the bed rock of their strength and their progress. I can 
prescribe nothing short of more and more organization.” 

At this juncture it seems apropos to call attention to the fact that if 
the farmers of our country were to follow the advice given by President 
Coolidge in his message or the advice given by the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, they would be liable to prosecution, civilly and criminally, 
and/prison sentences under court interpretation of our anti-trust laws. Many 
instances of this character in the last ten years are matters of court record. 

Despite this, however, the farmers must organize and in their organi- 
zations exercise their normal activities for the protection and promotion of 
their rights and interests and the laws must be changed, giving them the 
legal as well as the moral practical right they so sorely nocd, and to which 
they are so justly entitled. 

The President’s recommendations concerning the world court are most 
emphatically unsatisfactory. He virtually leaves the matter in the hands 
of Congress in such a way as to indicate that he will be not at all displeased 
if Congress does nothing whatever. There is no approach to world help- 
fulness in any part of the message. There is, on the contrary, a definite 
commital to a policy of blind isolation, which, as a national governmental 
policy in this day and age is nothing less than fatuous. 

The attitude of the President on the Russian question isin striking con- 
trast to his attitude on foreign relations generally. 

Friends of human freedom and democratic government will rejoice in 
the declaration that the President does not “propose to barter away for the 
privilege of trade any of the cherished rights of humanity” and that he does 
not propose “‘to make merchandise of any American principles.” This 
appears to settle definitely any prospect of American relations with the Soviet 
tyranny. 

Perhaps more important than any other provision in this section of 
the message was that there can not be recognition until ‘the active spirit 
of enmity to our institutions is abated.” It is almost impossible to believe 
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that among the institutions of America toward which the active spirit of 
enmity must be abated is the American Federation of Labor against which 
the Soviet propagandists have directed their primary and¥most vicious 
attack. It is true that the President added the hope that “the time is near 
at hand when we can act,” but it is obvious that any conjecture as to the 
government’s policy as directed by Mr. Coolidge must be made in the light 
of the definite specifications which he laid down and not in the light of an 
abstract hopefulness expressed at the conclusion of his remarks. Americans 
join in that hopefulness; they realizing that the hope is at best a dim and 
fleeting one not likely of realization in anything like the near future, and not 
possible of realization until a great many important things have happened. 

It is not possible here to enter into further detailed examination of 
the message. Its most important points have been discussed. Its glaring 
omissions will be obvious to all. 

At a time when human rights are beset with enemies on every hand 
there might well have been a great pronouncement in their defense. Particu- 
larly the menacing and growing usurpation of power by the courts might 
have met rebuke in a presidential message. Silence on an issue so vital can 
only be interpreted as contentment with the condition that exists. 

The President gave his endorsement to a constitutional amendment 
for “limitation of child labor’ but he had nothing to say about the type of 
court decision that has made such a constitutional amendment necessary. 

To sum up the entire matter the President has made some promises 
which it is to be hoped his administration will follow. He has made omissions 
of paramount importance which his administration is not likely to correct 
for him. 

Those constructive measures which are advocated, labor and the people 
generally will accept with great gratitude. The people need all of the 
assistance they can possibly get in the direction of constructive progress. 
The difficulty is they need much more than they are in any likelihood of 
getting. Even in connection with those matters on which he takes a fair 
attitude the President is likely to encounter the difficulty that must always 
confront one who is a part of a powerful reactionary machine. 





Industrial Commissioner Shientag of New York State hit the nail on the 
head when he recently declared, ‘“With all the education 
rea VERSUS in the world you can not make good Americans out of 
AMERICANIZATION liens who have been disillusioned and embittered.” 
Commissioner Shientag knows that the stranger within 
our gates must be fairly and justly treated if he is to love America. He 
realizes that the methods by which aliens are wronged must be exposed and 
the wrongs remedied. In commenting on the revelations of a New York 
State Legislative committee, which found that aliens are fleeced by swindlers 
and robbed in labor camps, by employment agencies and by steamship 
agents, the Commissioner said: 
“The problem of how to deal with our immigrants, of how to protect 
them against fraud and exploitation, is as difficult as it islimportant. Our 
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own citizens, many of them highly educated, lose millions of dollars every 
year as the result of stock and land swindlers alone. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the immigrant, helpless and ignorant of our ways and language, 
is subject to even greater exploitation.” 

Advocates of Americanizing foreigners are too often apt to assume 
blandly that citizenship classes, lectures on Americanism, teaching of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and similar educational methods are all thatis neces- 
sary to make a good American out of an alien. They do not seem to realize 
that the foreigner does not judge America so much by what he is told as 
by the kind of treatment he receives in his adopted land. 

From the day that he lands in America, until he becomes thoroughly familiar 
with our language and customs, the immigrant must be assured of justice 
and fair dealing, if he is to develop a real and lasting love of the United 
States. He and the members of his family must be given an opportunity 
to learn the English language and be protected from the swindler and the 
grafter while he is learning to become an American. He must be given the 
opportunity tolive a happy and normal life. He must be given the opportunity 
to earn wages adequate to support himself and his family in accordance 
with American standards. He must be given time for recreation and rest. 

In working to bring about conditions that will make the foreigner love 
America and become a good American citizen, there is no more potent force 
than organized labor, which through its trade unions is constautly working 
to win fair wages and good working conditions for the toiling masses of 
America. In doing this, organized labor is not only helping the toilers but 
is doing a great work for Americanization. This is a fact that advocates 
of academic Americanization would do well to heed and recognize. By 
aiding the work of the trade unions wherever possible and seeking to en- 
courage and create a sympathetic interest in unionism, workers for Ameri- 
canization would be doing much to help aliens appreciate America and its 
opportunities and institutions. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Especial attention is called to the leading article in this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, discussing at length the League of Nations and 
insisting upon the necessity of accepting the League as an alternative to 
world domination by international high finance. 

' The article is lengthy, but that is because the subject is important | 
beyond almost any other public issue and because the scope of material that 
must be presented in a complete survey is tremendous. 

It is urged that the article be read in its entirety. It is necessary that 
the public get at the facts that are not presented by statesmen who have 
either closed their minds or who will not change a policy once adopted. 

The intrigues of the international high financiers are almost beyond 
belief in their boldness and. ramifications. We have often rebelled against 
domination of our domestic affairs by those who are actuated by the appetite 
for money power. How much more vital is the issue when the peoples and 
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the resources of the world are at stake? It will be the part of wisdom if 
wage earners, whose interest in this issue is the interest that wage earners 
always have in human freedom, will make clear to their senators what they 
think of a world domination by high finance. The article presents proof in 
abundance that against this intrigue the League of Nations, with its faults 
acknowledged, is the only adequate weapon. 





In the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for December the then recent develop- 
ments in the International Federation of Trade Unions were analyzed. The 
statement by Secretary Oudegeest that trade union movement “‘can not thrive 
if it is under the guardianship of a political party” was quoted with aprobap- 
tion, but our comment was that “it remains to be seen whether such a 
partnership as that entered into at Hamburg (between the Amsterdam inter- 
national and the socialist international) will not eventually result in a 
guardianship.” 

An example was not long in presenting itself. In the recent meeting 
of the management committee of the Amsterdam international, the British 
delegates, Ben Tillett and A. Purcell, representing the British trade unions, 
raised the question of affiliation of the Russian unions with the Amsterdam 
international, urging such affiliation. The bureau now stands instructed 
to negotiate with the Russian trade union executive council, “as distinct 
from the Red international.” This is, of course, a distinction that can not 
exist in Russia. 

The point is that the British Labor Party, dominated by the extreme 
Independent Labor Party, has forced the British trade unions to a pro- 
Soviet position and that the British trade union movement, under this lash, 
has driven the International Federation of Trade Unions to the same posi- 
tion. It is more than “guardianship.” It is rulership. 

This swing to the reds is in defiance of the position taken as recently 
as August 3 and 4, 1923, wheh the Amsterdam bureau declared for nego- 
tiations ‘with the representatives of the Russian Federation of Trade Unions 
as soon as these can be regarded as the genuine mandatories of the Russian 
trade unions. S$ 

So do political expediency and ambition intrigue trade union policies, 
until in the logical conclusion there remain no trade union policies but only 
those dictated by political leaders. It is not so in America. 





JOHN JAY—I consider knowledge to be the soul of the Republic, and 
as the weak and the wicked are generally in alliance, as much care should be 
taken to diminish the number of the former as of the latter. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN—I view it (education) as the most important 
subject which we as a people can be engaged in. 














Heading West 


By CHEster M. WricHT 
HE clergy, the nobles, the kings, the burghers, have all had their turn,” said 


Richard Hildreth nearly a hundred years ago; and he then inquired, “Is there 
never to be an Age of the People—of the working classes?” 

We have come to the end of a year and the end of the year finds us immeasurably 

nearer to that Age of the People for which valiant hearts have beat through, lo, these many 





centuries. 


‘The winter of our discontent” is less and less a blind and hating rebellion; more 
and more an ordered planning to remove abuse which it is more and more within our 


power to remove. 
with the evils of the time. 


The world moves and human genius grapples ever more successfully 


Much there is to cheer along the pessimist in his dark pursuit, ‘tis true, but more there 
is to gladden the heart of him who is neither foolish optimist nor blooming pessimist— 


him who sees truly all there is to see, and who, seeing, fears nothing. 


Somewhere in the 


philosophizing and the gayety of the old Tent Maker there is this quatrain, fitting some- 


what to the hour: 


Be of Good Cheer—the sullen Month will die, 
And a young Moon requtie us by and by: 
Look how the Old one meagre, bent, and wan 
With Age and Fast, is fainting from the Sky! 
So, while we have a look at the fading Moon that was the old year, let us not forget 
that the new Moon comes apace, bringing, we know not what, except that it brings Time; 





Baker’s Moving Finger Writ; 
And Having Writ Fades Out 


HE Old Year (the caps are out of 

deference to the dear departed) has 

brought us a lot of amusing happen- 
ings. Human beings may be depended 
upon to stage about a certain number of 
“queer” stunts, to do about a certain num- 
ber of things that cause laughter, wonder- 
ment, and sometimes disappointment. 

Let’s have a look. 

There was Newton D. Baker’s defense 
of what he and some others call the open 
shop. Baker was promoted from Secretary 
of War to president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce after the war. You 
couldn’t say a man like Baker was demoted 
among his friends, so he must have been 
promoted. 

He preached the ‘open shop” stuff 
like an evangelist. My gosh, it was going 
to make Cleveland famous, like Lady 


Godiva or Napoleon Bonaparte, or ice 
cream sundaes. He got himself into a long 
mess of correspondence with President 





and with Time, if we have Intelligence, we may accomplish all good things. 
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Gompers—and strange to say, Mr. Baker 
hasn’t been evangelizing much since those 
letters were written. 

So, having come to that, let us quote 
again : 
The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


Wives of Rich Men 
Are Not Always Wise 


HEN there came among us, poor 
thing, the Woman’s Party blanket 
amendment to the United States 

Constitution. We are told that the purpose 
of this proposed amendment is to bring 
about sex equality. If Mark Twain were 
still with us he could make a royal joke 
about that. 

Employers would have equal legal op- 
portunity to exploit men and women; 
and women, being least able to defend them- 
selves on the economic field, would be ex- 
ploited to the limit, with present protecting 
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laws swept into the well known discard. 

It has been said that those who run the 
Women’s Party for the most part don’t 
have to work and that is probably the case. 


Wives of rich men oft remind us 

We can make their lives sublime 
And in parting leave behind us 

For those wives a grand old time, 


It’s a postive shame to garble a good old 
poet that way, but may he forgive the 
trespass in the interests of the gayety of 
nations and the gosh-awful earnestness of 
the Woman’s Party propagandists who 
never go to sleep without asking themselves, 
“Have we put anything over today?” 

Well, their proposed amendment was just 
‘one of the fantastic things of 1923, passed 
‘on as a hang-over to young and helpless 
1924. Let us pass on, kind friends, and 
view the next horrendous exhibit. 

* 


* 
So That Children May 
Not Fritter in Idleness 


T WAS during the year now gathered 
| unto the fathers that the United States 

Supreme Court marched forth in its 
flowing robes to the tune of the mournful 
‘Oh yez”’ and delivered the coup de grace 
to the child labor law. 

The trick was turned with a neatness 
worthy of the old masters of the duelling 
steel and the stiletto. The victim flopped 
over on its shivering side and never uttered 
ayelp. ‘The child labor law was dead and a 
great burden was lifted from the backs of 
hard working and patriotic employers, to 
be put back on the backs of thousands of 
little children, as, of course it should be. 

Things have a way of coming out right 
in the end, and if you don’t believe it, go 
down into the southern cotton mills and out 
in the western beet fields and—to para- 
phrase a well known advertisement—Ask 
the boss; he knows. 

Many a youngster that would have grown 
up in idleness and perhaps spent several 
years loafing in school has for at least a 
year been doing good useful work. Maybe 
reading, writing and arithmetic have been 
forgotten, but the work has been getting 
done, and that’s what is important, says 
the boss; and as has been remarked, he 
‘knows. 


The killing of the child labor law shockej 
a good many timorous persons who have 
thin blood, but of course it had to be done 
to keep the Republic square on the rocks 
where the founders put it, and all that. 

Yes, it was, as the judges said, a necessary 
job. But sometimes doesn’t a judge ask 
himself how he likes his job anyway? 


z- & * 


Let Chillmg Winds Blow 
Over These Unmourned Graves 


F THE lily wasn’t such an emblem of 
purity, used so customarily upon those 
occasions where clean spirits have de- 

parted this vale of tears and strife, it would 
be a pleasure to suggest that a shower of 
those pale tokens of bereavement be placed 
adjacent to the small, crudely lettered 
slabs that mark the resting place of s0 
many organizations formed to usher in the 
so-called open shop and also those move- 
ments that came into being for the purpose 
of smashing wage scales all to infinitesmal 
smithereens. 

But we have been properly advised not 
to paint the lily, and neither shall we bend 
it to unfitting uses. We shall offer no lilies 
to be placed adjacent to those mean and 
shrinking slabs. Let ’em shiver out in the 
cold, undecorated and unrelieved. Some- 
times a person can’t help being hard- 
hearted and crool. Bah! Let ‘em shiver 
in the chilling winds. Let the snow heap 
itself all over ’em in bleak and frosty mounds. 

The old year was a hard year for those 
little bands of patriots who hoped so like 
everything to restore the world to a proper 
working basis by making it work for them 
alone. They tooted their little old tin 
horns last New Year’s eve with a wim and 
wigor that was simply wonderful. They 
were so glad and enthusiastic. Their eager- 
ness was mightily encuuraging—to them- 
selves—and they couldn’t see a cloud on 
the horizon. 

But life is drama and drama is always 
full of murder. So it came to pass that the 
enthusiasm dashed itself to death on the 
rocks of working people’s determination 
to live decent lives and to have something 
to say about the ordering of those lives. 
Let us save the lilies for another day; 
this is where the dirge gives way to the 
stirring notes of marching songs. 
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And it Came to Pass That 
Certain Senators Went Abroad 


‘PPVHERE was during the year a great 
T pilgrimage of honorable gentlemen 

who went to Russia seeking something 
which they called the truth. These gentle- 
men were members of the United States 
Congress. They went abroad in great 
numbers to possess themselves of that 
truth which is so fearfully hidden from the 
rest of humanity. That some of them went 
at the expense of Mr. Hearst whose news- 
papers invariably tell the truth and nothing 
but the truth, as is well known, has seemed 
perfectly fitting to those who were thus 
provided with a delightful summer vacation, 
cost free. 

Most of the honorable gentlemen who 
went to Russia are usually described as 
progressives. They went to a land where 
there are not even the rudiments of pro- 
gress. Senator LaFollette says there is no 
free speech, no free press, no free assemblage 
and that a man dare not express an opinion 
hostile to the ruling clique. But be that as 
it may, the gentlemen, “Fighting Bob” 
included, came back and waxed loud in 
their praises of things in general in Russia 
and said that Uncle Sam, who prides him- 
self on being somewhat of a democrat, 
should reach forth the hand of fellowship. 
Mr. Hearst’s papers, with their penchant 
for truth (let the chips fall where they may 
so long as they don’t hit any of Mr. Hearst’s 
pet friends and projects) have printed 
many columns of criticism of our govern- 
ment and of laudation of the soviet oligarchy 
in Moscow. 

This will no doubt be puzzling to many 
persons who do not understand the ways of 
journalism and politics. Many persons 
regard this summer excursion of the honor- 
able gentlemen as one of the travesties of 
the year. But then, if we must have drama, 
so must we have a travesty now and then. 
There are those who also crave burlesque 
and comedy and even the movies. Life 
affords them all. 

But what some of the sound American 
democrats, who are generally thorough- 
going supporters of the honorable gentlemen, 
would like to say to them about their ad- 
venture into the soviet realm would surpass 
in eloquence what Hamlet said to his 
mother when she poured hot lead into the 
king’s ear. 


Anyhow We Now Have an 
Intelligentsia; So That’s That 


NE can not scan the horizon in an 

effort to discover the foolishments 

of the year without observing the 
curious curlicues made by that little band 
of intellectual (they admit that they are) 
giants (which they also admit) typified 
by the group that was shrewd enough to 
get control of the Garland wealth which they 
made into a foundation for the purpose of 
spending money where they thought money 
ought to be spent. 


Those who control this foundation— 
men like W. Z. Foster, Harry F. Ward, 
Roger Baldwin, and others who think the 
world is all wrong and the soviets are all 
right—have played a great game. They 
have handed out wealth to various enter- 
prises, one of which was the New York Call 
and which died after partaking of the 
Garland medicine. 

But we note, in scanning the year, not 
so much this single episode as the whole 
range of activities carried on by men of 
like mind and practice. America has come 
to have an “intelligentsia,” which is a way 
of saying that we have at last come to have 
a little group of self-elected men who 
sit on a high place and hand down tall talk 
to we who are lowly and without the 
necessary brains and sense to understand 
things all by ourselves. 

To have achieved this is, of course, some- 
thing. The year shall not leave us entirely 
without the pale, so long as it has brought 
us such a perfectly flowering intelligentsia. 
It assures to every idiot, every fanatic 
and every zig-zag thinker anywhere in 
the world a hearing and an echo in America. 
It must be remembered that there is a vast 
difference between the intelligentsia and 
people who really have knowledge. 

The difference is that the intelligentsia 
doesn’t have to possess knowledge and 
would only be hampered by its possession. 
The intelligentsia is so completely and 
terribly superior that it feels no need for 
cluttering up its ponderous head with an 
accumulation of facts and fundamentals. 
The crop developed during 1923 is a model 
of its kind. We look upon it with-great 
satisfaction, knowing that the elect are 
among us—even if they did have to elect 
themselves. 
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And the nuggets of nonsense with which civilization, destroying our free institutions 


they clutter up the country! 


Hard hail stones lie not thicker on the plain 
Nor shaken oaks such show’rs of acorns rain. 


* + *# 


The Frosts of Time Have 
Been Nobly on the Job 


<4 Stee” and surely creep the frost of 
time,” it has been said. And for 
the soviets, as for the enemies of 
labor here at home, it has been just one 
frost after another, so far as America is 
concerned. 

The American Federation of Labor, in 
annual convention, handed the bolsheviks 
a frost they won’t soon forget. 

President Coolidge, in his first message 
to Congress, seared them with another 
blanket of cool, crisp language. 

The United States is the only great 
nation in the world that has presented any- 
thing like a solid front to the insidious propa- 
ganda of communism and the wiles and 
deceptions of the soviet terror, which, how- 
ever terrible at homie, pretends to asoftness 
and gentility befitting human company 
abroad. It is also the only great nation 
where wages and standards of life and 
living have been maintained and advanced. 

The only tinge of regret that Americans 
feel, so far as the soviet question is con- 
cerned, is the conduct of a certain type of 
intellectual already referred to (which was 
to be expected) and the conduct of certain 
otherwise progressive senators and repre- 
sentatives, wholly unaccountable and 
strange. 

“See now how various and changeable is 
the course of human life—how fickle and 
full of revolutions is fortune,” in which for 
the moment fugitive quotation there is 
much sense and truth. 

Here are statesmen who are willing to 
sanction that which, whatever its preten- 
sions, is and must remain at war with our 


or being itself destroyed. 

But in the main and among the great 
masses our democracy has stood the test, 
our people have seen the truth. The 
attack during 1923 has been savage, but 
futile. So may it be in 1924. 


* * * 


And Now the Stage 
Set for Another Cycle 


US we have led across the parade 

ground the wax works of the year’s 

chamber of horrors—the ludicrous, 
the futile, the bombastic, the self-deluded, 
We have survived them all. The country 
is sound and free, unchained either by 
tyrants’ bonds or by the hokum of the 
intelligentsia. 

On the whole the year has been a grand 
and glorious success. 

A New Year coming along, landing here in 
the midst of all sorts of ructions and ram- 
pagings, faces a hard job. It has to pitch 
in, right on the tap of the bell, before it 
even has a chance to get properly clothed. 
In the swaddling clothes of infancy it has 
to take up the worries and burdens laid 
down by an old man. 

The picture of that shaken, withered old 
chap, toddling off-stage, bent and broken 
after his short term on the job, must be 
discouraging to the New Year; but dis- 
couraged or not, the New Year has to tie 
into it and make good. 

The year now going off the calendar has, 
on the whole, performed excellently. May 
the rosy cheeked New Year now blooming so 
hopefully on the first page of the new 
calendar perform as well, or better. And 
we all know he’s picked for himself a tough 
row to hoe. But Americans are hopeful. 
So, as Artemus Ward had it, 

“Still believin’ that the Goddess of Liberty 
is about as well sot up as any young lady in 
distress could expect to be, I am, yours 
more’n anybody else’s.”’ 

May it be a brave and happy New Year! 





Labor is discovered to be the grand conqueror, enriching and building up nations 
more surely than the proudest battles.— Channing. 





‘The modest man has everything to gain, and the arrogant man everything to lose; 
for modesty has always to deal with generosity, and arrogance with envy.—Rivarol. 





History Making Record 


The trend of events in connection with the American attitude toward 
the Soviet dictatorship and the Soviet propaganda in the United States is 
strikingly set forth in a series of documents, beginning with a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of State by the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, on July 9th, and concluding with the response by the Secretay of State 
to the presumptuous communication address to President Collidge by 
4Tchitcherin. These documents record the developments in sequence, 
and tell their own story; they are as follows: 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT GOMPERS TO SECRETARY HUGHES 
A. F. OF L. HEADQUARTERS 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 9, 1923. 
Honorable CHarLES Evans HuGHEs, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: I should be grateful to you for an expression of your views concerning what 
seems to me an important phase of the American position regarding the Russian 
Soviet power. 

We are confronted frequently with the statement that economic conditions in 
Russia are improving, that the soviet authority is proving stable, that Russian agri- 
culture is recovering and that the American government, because of these and other 
similar matters, should extend recognition to the soviets. 

Of course much that is reported by returning travelers is misinformation gathered 
during closely supervised tours, but I am not at the moment discussing the truth or 
falsity of reports as to Russian economic conditions. What I have in mind is that it 
might serve some purpose if those who are standing for American principles and for 
the American concept of right and justice and democracy could be given clearly to 
understand that the backbone of the whole situation regarding Russia is the denial 
to the people of Russia of any opportunity to pass judgment on their own affairs or 
to say by whom or in what manner they shall be governed. 

It has been the consistent contention of the American Federation of Labor that the 
soviet power can not be recognized because it is an autocracy forced upon the people 
of Russia without their consent and against their will and maintained in the same 
manner. 

I find that Mr. Bullard, then chief of the Division of Russian Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State, appearing before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, Third Session, and discussing House Resolution 635, said: 

“The State Department is very energetically opposed, and necessarily, to the 
present people in control of Russia because they believe they are a tyrannical minority 
imposing themselves on a reluctant people.” 

This has been repeatedly stated to be the belief of the government of the United 
States, although it should be said, as you doubtless would agree, that the personnel of 
the present tyranny is not the point of objection; the point of objection is the tyranny 
itself and a change of personnel would be of no significance, so long as the tyranny remains. 

While the position stated by Mr. Bullard has been put forth by the Department 
of State on various occasions, the statement of that fundamental policy has usually 
been as a portion of a statement containing other provisions, so that the essential has 
been more or less involved with other and less vital matters. 

It has for a long time seemed to me that we should-understand that this is the 
vital principle, the very essence of our whole point of view regarding Russia; and that 
other matters are secondary and of minor importance. 

I have stated many times that so far as my viewpoint is concerned, I am not able 
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to see where good crops, or an improving economic condition, or any one of a number 
of things, including an acknowledgment of Russia’s financial obligations, could change 
the American position regarding recognition, as long as the principle of tyranny remains. 
It has been urged that the so-called New Economic Policy, modifying the practice of 
communism, removed some of the objection to recognition, but we have held that any 
policy that was changed one way by edict could as well be changed another way by 
edict—and we are opposed to the whole autocratic principle under which people are 
governed by fiat, edict and military command. 

The definition of the policy of the Department of State, as read into the record 
of the hearing on House Resolution 635, seems to me to put the whole question on the” 
proper .basis; to put it, indeed, upon the only sound basis. I am unable to see any 
other tenable basis upon which a democracy could take a position that could be main- 
tained with consistency. ‘There is involved here an unchanging position upon which, 
if I see the matter rightly, we are bound to hold without abatement, because of our 
very faith in democracy and because of our determination that freedom is the heritage 
of every human being, the denial of which we can not look upon anywhere with 
complacency. 

I shall be deeply obliged to you if you will inform me whether I have correctly 
interpreted the views of democratic America as expressed officially for our people by 
the Department of State. It will be a reassurance of great value if we may all under- 
stand clearly that the denial of freedom to the Russian people is the keystone of our 
position in relation to the question of recognition. ‘To the wage earners of the United 
States the present tyranny in Russia is a thing despicable and intolerable in practice 
and beyond consideration in principle; and any thought that the United States might 
under any circumstance extend official recognition, even in a modified form, to such 
a villainous despotism is repugnant. 

I am, sir, 
Yours respectiully, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY HUGHES TO PRESIDENT GOMPERS 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Washington 
July 19, 1923. 


My DEAR Mr. Gompers: I have your letter of the ninth instant with respect to the 
grounds upon which the recognition of the present regime in Russia has been withheld. 

You refer with just emphasis to the tyrannical exercise of power by this regime. 
The seizure of control by a minority in Russia came as a grievous disappointment to 
American democratic thought which had enthusiastically acclaimed the end of the 
despotism of the Czars and the entrance of free Russia into the family of democratic 
nations. Subsequent events were even more disturbing. ‘The right of free speech and 
other civil liberties were denied. Even the advocacy of those rights which are usually 
considered to constitute the foundation of freedom was declared to be counter-revo- 
lutionary and punishable by death. Every form of political opposition was ruthlessly 
exterminated. There followed the deliberate destruction of the economic life of the 
country. Attacks were made not only upon property in its so-called capitalistic form, 
but recourse was had also to the requisitioning of labor. All voluntary organizations 
of workers were brought to an end To unionize or strike was followed by the severest 
penalties. When labor retaliated by passive resistance, workmen were impressed into 
a huge labor army. ‘The practical effect of this program was to plunge Russia once 
more into medievalism.: Politically there was a ruthiess despotism and economically 
the situation was equally disastrous. 

It is true that, under the pressure of the calamitous consequences, the governing 
group in Russia has yielded certain concessions. The so-called new economic policy 
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permitted a partial return to economic freedom. ‘The termination of forcible requisi- 
tions of grain has induced the peasantry to endeavor to build up production once more 
and favorable weather conditions have-combined to increase the agricultural output. 
How far the reported exports of Russian grain are justified by the general economy 
of the country is at least an open question. Manufacturing industry has to a great 
extent disappeared. The suffrage, so far as it may be exercised, continues to be 
limited to certain classes and even among them the votes of some categories count 
more than the votes of others. A new constitution has just now been promulgated pro- 
viding in effect for the continuance of the regime of the 1917 coup d’etat under a new 
title. The Constitution, it is understood, contains no bill of rights, and the civil liberties 
of the people remain insecure. There is no press except the press controlled by the 
regime, and the censorship is far-reaching and stringent. Labor is understood to be 
still at the mercy of the state. While membership in official unions is no longer obli- 
gatory, workmen may not organize or participate in voluntary unions. 

The fundamentals of the Russian situation are pretty generally understood in the 
United States and have made a profound impression upon the thought of our people. 
We are constantly made aware of this in the Department of State by the various ways 
in which public opinion makes itself felt in the seat of government. We learn of the 
hope of America that Russia should have the opportunity of free political expression 
and that she should be enabled to restore her economic life and regain prosperity and 
once more to take her place among the nations on the basis of mutual helpfulness and 
respect. There can be no question of the sincere friendliness of the American people 
toward the Russian people. And there is for this very reason a strong desire that 
nothing should be done to place the seal of approval on the tyrannical measures that 
have been adopted in Russia or to take any action which might retard the gradual 
reassertion of the Russian people of their right to live in freedom. 

To the Department of State, charged with the conduct of our foreign relations, 
in accordance with the accepted principles of international intercourse, the problem 
presents itself necessarily in somewhat less general terms. We are not concerned 
with the question of the legitimacy of a government as judged by former European 
standards. We recognize the right of revolution and we do not attempt to determine 
the internal concerns of other states. The following words of Thomas Jefferson, in 
1793, express a fundamental principle: ‘We surely can not deny to any nation that right 
whereon our own government is founded—that everyone may govern itself according 
to whatever form it pleases, and change these forms at its own will; and that it may 
transact its business with foreign nations through whatever organ it thinks proper, 
whether king, convention, assembly, committee, president or anything else it may choose. 
The will of the nation is the only thing essential to be regarded.” It was undoubtedly 
this principle which was invoked by the representative of the Department of State, 
in the statement which you quote as having been made in February, 1921, before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs on the consideration of House Resolution 635, 66th 
Congress, 3d Session. It must be borne in mind, however, that while this government 
has laid stress upon the value of expressed popular approval in determining whether a 
new government should be recognized, it has never insisted that the will of the people 
of a foreign state may not be manifested by long continued acquiescence in a regime 
actually functioning as a government. When there is a question as to the will of the 
nation it has generally been regarded as a wise precaution to give sufficient time to 
enable a new regime to prove its stability and the apparent acquiescence of the people 
in the exercise of the authority it has assumed. The application of these familiar 
principles, in dealing with foreign states, is not in derogation of the democratic ideals 
cherishéd by our people, and constitutes no justification of tyranny in any form, but 
proceeds upon a consideration of the importance of international intercourse and upon 
the established American principle of nonintervention in the internal concerns of other 
peoples. 

But while a foreign regime may have securely established itself through the exer- 
cise of control and the submission of the people to, or their acquiescence in its exercise 
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of authority, there still remain other questions to be considered. Recognition is an 
invitation to intercourse. It is accompanied on the part of the new government by 
the clearly implied or express promise to fulfill the obligations of intercourse. These 
obligations include, among other things, the protection of the persons and property 
of the citizens of one country lawfully pursuing their business in the territory of the 
other and abstention from hostile propaganda by one country in the territory of the 
other. In the case of the existing regime in Russia, there has not only been the tyran- 
nical procedure to which you refer, and which has caused the question of the submission 
or acquiescence of the Russian people to remain an open one, but also a repudiation 
of the obligations inherent in international intercourse and a defiance of the principles 
upon which alone it can be conducted. 

The persons of our citizens in Russia are for the moment free from harm. No 
assurance exists, however, against a repetition of the arbitrary detentions which some 
of them have suffered in the past. The situation with respect to property is even more 
palpable. The obligations of Russia to the taxpayers of the United States remain 
repudiated. The many American citizens who have suffered directly or indirectly 
by the confiscation of American property in Russia remain without the prospect of 
indemnification. We have had recent evidence, moreover, that the policy of con- 
fiscation is by no means at an end. The effective jurisdiction of Moscow was recently 
extended to Vladivostok and soon thereafter Moscow directed the carrying out in that 
city of confiscatory measures such as we saw in Western Russia during 1917 and 1918. 

What is most serious is that there is conclusive evidence that those in control 
at Moscow have not given up their original purpose of destroying existing governments 
wherever they can do so throughout the world. Their efforts in this direction have 
recently been lessened in intensity only by the reduction of the cash resources at their 
disposal. You are well aware from the experiences of the American Federation of 
Labor of this aspect of the situation which must be kept constantly in view. I had 
occasion to refer to it last March in addressing the Women’s Committee for the Recogni- 
tion of Russia. It is worth while to repeat the quotations which I then gave from 
utterances of the leaders of the Bolshevik Government on the subject of world revo- 
lution, as the authenticity of these has not been denied by their authors. Last No- 
vember Zinoviev said, ““The eternal in the Russian revolution is the fact that it is the 
beginning of the world revolution.” Lenin, before the last Congress of the Third 
Internationale, last fall, said that “the revolutionists of all countries must learn the 
organization, the planning, the method and the substance of revolutionary work.” 
“Then, I am convinced,” he said, “the outlook of the world revolution will not be 
good but excellent.” And Trotsky, addressing the Fifth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Youths at Moscow, last October—not two years ago but last October—said 
this: “That means, comrades, that revolution is coming in Europe as well as in America, 
systematically, step by step, stubbornly and with gnashing of teeth in both camps. 
It will be long protracted, cruel and sanguinary.” 

The only suggestion that I have seen in answer to this portrayal of a fixed policy 
is that these statements express the views of the individuals in control of the Moscow 
regime rather than of the regime itself. We are unable, however, to find any reason 
for separating the regime, and its purpose from those who animate it, and control it, 
and direct it so as to further their aims. 

While this spirit of destruction at home and abroad remains unaltered the question 
of recognition by our government of the authorities at Moscow can not be determined 
by mere economic considerations or by the establishment in some degree of a more 
prosperous condition, which of course we should be glad to note, or simply by a con- 
sideration of the probable stability of the regime in question. There can not be inter- 
course among nations any more than among individuals except upon a general assump- 
tion of good faith. We would welcome convincing evidence of a desire of the Russian 
authorities to observe the fundamental conditions of international intercourse and 
the abandonment of them of the persistent attempts to subvert the institutions of 
democracy as maintained in this country and in others. It may confidently be added 
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that respect by the Moscow regime for the liberties of other peoples will most likely 
be accompanied by appropriate respect for the essential rights and liberties of the 
Russian people themselves. ‘The sentiment of our people is not deemed to be favorable 
to thé acceptance into political fellowship of this regime so long as it denies the essential 
basis of intercourse and cherishes, as an ultimate and definite aim, the destruction of the 
free institutions which we have laboriously built up, containing as they do the neces- 
sary assurances of the freedom of labor upon which our prosperity must depend. 
I am, my dear Mr. Gompers, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CuarLes E. HucuHes. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


On December 6th, President Coolidge delivered his message to Congress in the course 
of which he dealt with the Russian question. 

On December 16, a note was received by the President from the representative 
of the Soviets. This note was referred to the State Department, and the response 
of the Secretary of State was made public on December 18th. 

On December 18th, not knowing that the State Department’s response had been 
completed, the President"of the American Federation of Labor issued a detailed public 
statement, setting forth the attitude of American labor toward the issues involved. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S MESSAGE ON RUSSIAN QUESTIONS 
(December 6, 1923) 

Our diplomatic relations lately so largely interrupted, are now being resumed, 
but Russia presents notable difficulties. We have every desire to see that great people, 
who are our traditional friends, restored to their position among the nations of the 
earth. We have relieved their pitiable destitution with an enormous charity. Our 
government offers no objection to the carrying on of commerce by our citizens with the 
people of Russia. Our government does not propose, however, to enter into relations 
with another regime which refuses to recognize the sanctity of international obliga- 
tions. I do not propose to barter away for the privilege of trade any of the cherished 
rights of humanity. I do not propose to make merchandise of any American principles. 
These rights and principles must go wherever the sanctions of our government go. 

But while the favor of America is not for sale I am willing to make very large 
concessions for the purpose of rescuing the people of Russia. Already encouraging 
evidences of returning to the ancient ways of society can be detected. But more are 
needed. Whenever there appears any disposition to compensate our citizens who were 
despoiled, and to recognize that debt contracted with our government, not by the Czar 
but by the newly formed Republic of Russia; whenever the active spirit of enmity to 
our institutions is abated, whenever there appear works mete for repentance, our 
country ought to be the first to go to the economic and moral rescue of Russia. We 
have every desire to help and no desire to injure. We hope the time is near at hand 
when we can act. 






PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ STATEMENT CONDEMNING SOVIET PROPOSAL 
(December 18, 1923) 


In view of the unwarranted diversity of opinion in our own country concerning 
President Coolidge’s references to Soviet Russia, and in view of the declarations of 
friendship for the Soviet autocracy expressed by certain Senators and Representatives 
otherwise progressive, it is imperative that American labor make unmistakably clear its 
condemnation of the extraordinary and audacious proposal of the Tchicherin note 
that free America enter into “negotiations” with the Soviet terrorism. 
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In his message to Congress, President Coolidge used the following clear and unmis- 
takable language: 

“Whenever the active spirit of enmity to our institutions is abated; whenever 
there appear works mete for repentance; our country ought to be the first to go to the 
economic and moral rescue of Russia.” 

: This policy does not differ a hair’s breadth from that of President Wilson or 
President Harding—except that it is even more strongly and clearly expressed. 

Senator Borah, the leading advocate of the Soviet cause in this country, immediately 
professed to see in the Coolidge message for the first time an opportunity by which 
the Soviets might achieve their long sought goal of relations with the United States. 
Immediately following Senator Borah’s well-time suggestion Commissar Tchicherin 
addressed his note to President Coolidge asking for negotiations based on ‘‘mutual non- 
intervention” and “mutual trust.”’ 

Senator Borah and Bolshevist Tchicherin both understand perfectly that any 
compromise with the Soviet terrorism is a victory for the Soviets. Outlaws and brigands 
commonly act upon that principle. They also understand that on fundamentals the 
Soviets can not compromise—unless with the deliberate intention of violating their 
agreement. The world has had enough of “scraps of paper.” 

President Coolidge and Secretary Hughes are well acquainted with this “enemy 
of our institutions.’”” The President pledges himself that he will not barter away for 
the privilege of trade any of “the cherished rights of humanity” nor “make mer- 
chandise” of ‘‘American principles.” 

The Soviet exists to wage war on “American institutions and principles.” Its 
constitution, its official publications, the speeches of its chief officials are shot through 
with this primary intention. Aside from the shoals of secret agents and the gold it 
has sent to overthrow our government and our social order, the very existence of such 
an enemy regime—known to every revolutionst—gives stimulation and encouragement 
to every subversive element in this country. The fact that the Soviets must appeal 
in this country mainly to the ignorant, to the perverted element of our intelligenzia or 
to the newcomers unfamiliar with our institutions and American principles is beside 
the point. ‘There is no danger whatever of Soviet revolution in this country. That 
is utterly irrelevant. America can not willingly permit the loyalty of a part of its 
citizenship to be deliberately weakened or destroyed by a pretended friendly power. 

The hope and encouragement held out to the forces of destruction throughout 
the world is not more momentous than the hostility to America and all other non-Soviet 
nations taught in Russia through the Soviet monopolized press, the communist propa- 
ganda which is the foundation of the Soviet schools and the exceptionally violent anti- 
foreign propaganda so systematically and thoroughly carried out in the Red Army. 

No self-respecting government could for one moment submit to any such attacks, 
even if they did not threaten grave consequences. But they are a serious menace. 
There is a menace when the effort is made to drill a whole people to hate all nations 
which do not humbly obey their own dictators, to believe every conceivable villifica- 
tion of these nations, to demand that they abandon all their chief institutions and the 
lessons of their history, and to look forward to aiding by money and arms in the violent 
overthrow of all governments differing radically from their own. 

Those who wish us to “barter American principles” for material advantages now 
assert that Soviet “cessation of propaganda within the United States’ will put an end 
to allthis. It would do nothing of the kind. It would not touch the active enmity which 
is interwoven with every Communist-Soviet activity in Russia and it would have little 
effect on the Soviet stimulation and encouragement of the destructive elements in this 
country. 

To discuss “mutual non-intervention’ with a regime that is built upon the inter- 
vention principle would imply a degree of ignorance and credulity on the part of the 
United States. It would also imply that there was need that America should pledge 
itself to non-intervention. This suggestion could not be offered by any sincere or 
friendly government. 

The world has been made familiar with the repeated official public statements 
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of leading Soviet officials that they would not keep faith with “‘bourgeois” or “capitalist’’, 
that is, non-Soviet governments. An organization which would once accept such 
statements from its leaders as representing its views could scarcely be trusted thereafter. 
All further declarations of intention to keep faith are thus discounted and denied in 
advance. 

But the situtation is far more serious than this. The entire Soviet structure, con- 
stitution, state documents official doctrine as taught in the official press, schools and 
Red Army, teach that the so-called “proletarian’’ regime can not be bound by any 
agreements made with non-Soviet governments and that such governments will always 
violate directly or indirectly, publicly or secretly any agreements they may sign. To 
discuss the possibility of ‘‘mutual trust” with a regime resting on such foundations would 
be not only futile but an encouragement to its anti-social, communistic and anti- 
democratic machinations. 

Negotiations can not be entered into until the Soviet government first declares 
its intention to reverse all these policies and then during a period sufficiently long to 
wipe out their effects, actually does reverse them in practice. The first step would 
be to declare before the world that all such hostile policies and practices have con- 
stituted a grievous and unjustified wrong to the United States. All constitutional, legal 
and so-called communist party rules or declarations embodying such hostility would 
then have to be specifically withdrawn. The so-called Communist party is not a party 
at all but the Soviet government. The Communist International would have to be 
disbanded by its Russian Communist Soviet masters and no secret substitute body 
organized to take its place. 

After these first steps the Soviet regime would have to show by its acts for a reason- 
able period that they are intended to be permanent. This, of course, it can not do. 

There is this one unforgettable fact which we have always to keep in mind and 
which the peoples in all free countries must always keep in mind: The Soviet govern- 
me1.:, the Russian Communist party, the Communist Internationale, the Red Labor 
Internationale, the various bureaus, commissions and organizations, are all one fabric, 
inseparable in fact, no matter how they may be juggled and rearranged on paper by 
the group which holds mastery over them all. 

Our case is not against any one of these alone—not against the Soviet government 
singly, the so-called Russian Communist party singly, the Communist Internationale 
singly, the Red Labor Internationale singly, but against one and all, individually and 
collectively whatever may be their momentary title or alleged function, And they 
never have had nor can have any separate existence apart from each other. They 
come from one destructive parentage, they are endowed with one autocratic character, 
they breathe one consuming hatred for democracy, they have their roots in one foul 
soil in which no healthy society can exist. 

And, I am constrained to add, the communist machine must remain at war with 
free peoples and their institutions as long as it lives. It denies freedom of every kind, 
its hostility to freedom and free institutions is inherent and can not be obliterated except 
with the demise of the whole communist structure. We are unable to comprehend 
any possibility of free people entering into any kind of fellowship with this great organized 
enmity to freedom and democracy. We can comprehend no fellowship with a Russian 
government until there comes into being a Russian government founded upon the freely 
expressed wil] of the Russian people, for whom we have and have always had the most 
sincere friendship, made manifest through a suffrage which is in no way controlled or 
restricted by the present dictatorship which spurns the suffragé and the public will as 
of nc moment and as having no valid right to existence. 

We are free people, believing in the institutions of freedom and valuing them as 
we value life itself. We have witnessed the growth of a great moral structure and a 
great social structure upon this foundation of freedom, through which human life has 
come to mean something altogether different from what it can ever mean where there 


is no freedom. 
To offer, by our voluntary action, any hope or any opportunity to those who are 
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sworn to destroy freedom and who must by virtue of their very philosophy continue 
in that course until the end, would be to cast aside our faith and the faith of our fathers 
in the institution of human freedom. We believe authority must be based upon the freely 
expressed will of the people who are to be governed before it can properly ask or rightly 
receive our recognition and mutual intercourse. 


SECRETARY HUGHES RESPONSE REFUSING NEGOTIATIONS 
(December 18, 1923) 


There would seem to be at this time no reason for negotiations. The American 
government, as the President said in his message to the Congress, is not proposing to 
barter away its principles. 

If the Soviet authorities are ready to restore the confiscated property of American 
citizens or make effective compensation, they can do so. If the Soviet authorities are 
ready to repeal their decree repudiating Russia’s obligations to this country and recognize 
them, they can do so. It requires no conference or negotiations to accomplish these 
results, which can and should be achieved at Moscow as evidence of good faith. 

The American government has not incurred liabilities to Russia or repudiated 
obligations. Most serious is the continued propaganda to overthrow the institutions 
of this country. This government can enter into no negotiations until these efforts 
direct from Moscow are abandoned. 





Collective bargaining means that the organized employes of a trade 
or industry, through representatives of their own choosing, shall deal with 
the employer or employers in the making of wage scales and working 
conditions. Collective bargaining is the only practical proposal for adjusting 
relations between the management and the workers in a business way, 
assuring a fair deal to both sides. 

Each individual joins with his fellow workman to ask collectively for 
better wages and conditions of employment that he could not secure through 
his own efforts alone. An employer of, say, five hundred men, has an unfair 
advantage if he deals with them as individuals. To make the employes 
equal in power and influence to the employer they must be organized, and 
through regularly chosen representatives, meet the employer on a common 
footing. By conceding points on each side an agreement can be finally 
reached that will maintain better relations and therefore greater industrial 
peace. 
In no other walk of life does the idea exist that a man must arbitrarily 
accept any offer that may be made by another. There are two sides always 
to an agreement. Each side ought to have equal chances to propose and 
insist upon what it considers a fair agreement. 

Industrial peace can be secured only by the righting of wrongs suffered 
by the workers. If a body of workers has a grievance it can be adjusted 
only through conferences with the employer or -his representative. As 
all can not meet the employer at one time it is necessary for them to select 
representatives to carry out their will as expressed collectively. This right 
is identical with that always held by the employer and never challenged 
by the law or the public. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Wasuincron, D. C., 


December 20, 1923. 
To All Organized Labor, 

GREETING: The Portland convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held October 1-12, 
1923, was the most important of any ever held 
because of the strong declarations of policies and 
the recommendations made and the unity with 
which they were approved. Among the actions 
taken are: 

All organizers and state and city central bodies 
were directed to cooperate in the organization of 
wage working women in all occupations, the steel 
workers, textile workers in the south, laundry 
workers, teachers, meat cutters and butcher work- 
men, office workers, news writers, florists, unskilled 
workers and migratory workers. 

Officers of national and international unions 
were urged to see that their local unions become 
affiliated with city central and state bodies to the 
end that these bodies may more properly, correctly 
and efficiently serve the movement and fully carry 
out the objects, aims, purposes and policies of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Reaffirmed the action of the Cincinnati conven- 
tion recommending to all affiliated national and 
international unions such laws as would provide 
for the acceptance of traveling cards or such other 
evidences of membership in good standing in any 
other recognized trade union, based upon the appli- 
cant’s ability to perform the work covered by such 
organization in such a manner as to command the 
going minimum scale in liey of any initiation fee. 

Declared that in the shorter workday lies the 
solution of many of our industrial, social and 
economic ills; that only by universal establishment of 
a shorter workday can we build a continuing and 
enduring condition of national and world pros- 
perity; that by thus balancing production and 
consumption, and in that way only, can we solve 
the problem of unemployment and all its attendant 
social, ind and economic e 

Directed that the President of the American 
Federation of Labor name a member of the legis- 
lative committee during the time that Congress 
is not in session to aid in extending and promoting 
the cooperative movement and furnishing standard 
literature at cost on the different phases of the 
Rochdale movement. All affiliated central labor 
unions were urged to establish cooperative bureaus 
for the purpose of obtaining information and to 
carry forward the preliminary work of education 
in reference to the bona fide Rochdale cooperative 
movement. 

_ Authorized an investigation of all forms of 
insurance and death benefit systems now in force 
by national and international unions, and also 
group insurance plans used by employers to pro- 
vide insurance for their employes. After the 
investigation shall have been made, affiliated 
organizations to be advised of the findings and 
recommendations so that these beneficial features of 
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the trade union movement may be strengthened 
and solidified and a unified and intensified policy 
of defense and aggression may be directed against 
the misuse of group insurance by those who now 
undertake to weaken the trade union movement 
or prevent its full growth and development. 

The situation threatening the integrity of the 
public schools demands the alert watchfulness of 
organized labor and other progressive groups. 
To this end teachers should be organized to prevent 
the enemy from crushing their tenacious i 

Urged national and international unions, central 
labor bodies and local unions to take the initiative 
or cooperate with other civic bodies in the further- 
ing of community recreation programs, to cooperate 
with the workers of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, and with public recre- 
ation officials to invite speakers from that asso- 
ciation to their annual and other meetings and 
open their official publications to articles on sub- 
jects pertaining to this general field of activity. 

That labor banks can be made helpful and 
supplemental agencies to the trade union move- 
ment and by reason of the influence that may be 
manifested in the control of our credit adminis~ 
tration the organized workers are urged to give 
favorable consideration and preference to such 
labor banking institutions as upon investigation 
by them are found to be established on ‘sound 
principles and managed along well established 
and proper lines. 

Urged the establishment of study classes for the 
free and impartial study of labor problems; that 
they avail themselves of the educational advice 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau in the organi- 
zation and conduct of such classes; that each 
state federation of labor establish a permanent 
educational department with an educational di- 
rector to cooperate with the Workers’ Education 
Bureau, and that all affiliated national and inter- 
national unions, city central bodies and unions 
directly affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor appoint permanent educational committees 
to cooperate fully in the developments of this 
movement. 

Urged upon all trade unionists the advisability 
of reading regularly the official publication of the 
American Federation of Labor, the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, as the convention regards it as a 
source of authentic information affecting the 
various phases of labor’s struggles. 

Condemned the blanket amendment for so- 
called “‘equal rights’’ which was declared‘a positive 
danger to the working standards of women wage 
earners established through ~— of agitation by 
the trade union movement. - a 

Officers of the American Federation of Labor 
and of state federations of labor are urged to 
avail themselves of every opportunity to present 
labor’s position and to press for the fulfillment of 
its just demands in the formulation of political 
platforms, national and state, and through any 
other channel that may be afforded 
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Acknowledged the effective work accomplished 
by the American Red Cross in all its various services 
and commends it as deserving of unselfish support. 

That all national and international union 
having union labels, shop cards or working buttons 
are requested to have the same printed on all 
letterheads, envelopes and other stationery, and 
those organizations that do not have such labels 
should adopt some slogan or trite saying concerning 
the union label and have it printed on their station- 
ery and other printed matter as an educational 
feature in aiding this important work. 

The trade union legislative conference committee 
created by the American Federation of Labor and 
holding its meetings in Washington, D. C., was 
whole-heartedly approved, and it was directed 
that copies of the minutes of these meetings be 
sent to the officers of all national and international 
unions in order that they may keep informed of 
legislative activities in Washington. 

Approved of the work of the National Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee and urged 
that all national, international and directly affiliated 
organizations impress upon their individual member- 
ship the vital necessity of providing ample and suf- 
ficient means to carry on the work of the com- 
mittee and that to this end they urge upon their 
members the desirability of individually con- 
tributing money to this fund. 

Directed that the rural letter carriers be assisted 
in obtaining legislation that would change the 
method of paying wages from a two-mile basis to 
a one-mile basis or major fraction thereof. 

Opposed any weakening of the civil service merit 
system by the creation by law or otherwise of a 
preferred group, as that would create class dis- 
tinctions and preferences. 

Petitioned the United States Congress to submit 
a constitutional amendment providing for the 
election of all federal judges by a vote of the people, 
and providing for a division of the country into 
judicial districts based on population and making 
the term of office for such judges four years. 

Directed that be asked to amend the 
federal eight-hour law so that it will provide for a 
more general application to contracts let by the 
United States government. 

Declared in favor of legislation to relieve unem- 
ployment among civilian workers of the govern- 
ment, to remove the financial incentive to war, to 
stabilize production in federal industrial plants 
and to promote their economical and efficient 
operation by giving the navy yards and arsenals 
the opportunity to bid upon all contracts let by 
the government where they are prepared to perform 
the work. 

That the ever growing number of sweeping and 
severe injunctions against labor unions demand 
that the Executive Council continue its effort to 
check this intolerable practice by legislative relief 

or otherwise. 

Declared unanimously in favor of organizing 
the women wage workers of our country. 

Directed the Executive Council to call a con- 
ference of the representatives of affiliated trade 
unions affected by the competition of convict labor 
with a view of devising effective means of abolishing 
this curse to free labor. 

Declared the postal wage award of June 5, 1920, 
gross y juate and directed the Executive 
Council to cooperate in every possible way with the 


affiliated postal organizations in urging upon the 
sixty-eighth Congress the need for a substantia) 
increase in the wages of postal employes. 

Urged Congress to increase the annuities provided 
in the federal retirement system above the present 
inadequate rates, and that eligibility for optional 
retirement should be based on length of service not 
to exceed 30 years. 

Directed that every effort be made through 
cooperation with representatives of affiliated govern- 
ment employes to have the Saturday half-holiday 
in all government establishments extended to 
benefit every possible worker. 

Reiterated its declaration in favor of suffrage iy 
the District of Columbia and directed that every 
effort be made to have Congress enact the proper 
legislation to that end. 

The Executive Council was directed to advocate 
a more stringent immigration policy in order that 
the number admitted to this country shall be below 
the present quota, and reaffirmed its former action 
that admission for permanent residence should be 
denied to all aliens who are ineligible to citizenship. 

Declared that the evils growing out of the Vol- 
stead Act were endangering the peace of our people, 
and recommended that the Executive Council 
use all reasonable efforts to bring about such modi- 
fication of this misinterpreted statute as will have 
the effect of giving to the people a wholesome 
beverage in lieu of the flood of “‘moonshine”’ that 
now poisons those who are foolish enough to con- 
sume it, and which encourages the illicit traffic 
and the irrational efforts to suppress that traffic 
which has brought so much confusion into our 
national, political and social life. 

Declared there was no place in government 
employment or in private employment for so- 
called “efficiency systems” designed to speed and 
harass the workers beyond normal capacity, and 
the Executive Council was directed to use every 
effort in eliminating from government employ- 
ment these dehumanizing practices which are se 
harmful to the workers and to the public service. 

Every subject was thoroughly discussed in the 
convention and was adopted by practically a 
unanimous vote. 

It is hoped that every official of a national or 
international union, every state and city central 
body, local unions and organizers will give their 
most earnest efforts in carrying out the policies 
and recommendations adopted so whole-heartedly 
by the delegates to the Portland convention. 

Yours fraternally, 

AMUEL GOMPERS, 


Ss 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


AN APPEAL 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
WasuinctTon, D. C., 
December 72, 1923. 
To the pene and Members of I nternational Unions, 
Unions, State Federations, City 
fone Bodies, Local Unions, Trade Unionisis 
and Friends. 

Dear Sirs AND Broruers: A disaster threatens 
the trade union movement of the world. The 
German trade union movement is bankrupt. 
Union funds have been wiped out of existence by 
the depreciation of the mark, to the point where it 
is worthiess. Without funds trade union offices 
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can not exist or operate; union officials must give 
their time to earning even a bare livelihood; com- 
munication within the movement stops; the trade 
union, which is essentially organized pe 
cooperation, disintegrates. 

Due to the catastrophic drop in the value of the 
mark, the German Federation of Trade Unions and 
affiliated trade union bodies have been forced to 
discharge practically all employes. One by one 
official journals have suspended publication. For 
a while mimeographed notices maintained some 
degree of cohesion but now even this is being dis- 
continued through lack of funds. When communi- 
cation through union centers stops, unified action 
among trade unionists in defense of trade union 
standards will cease. How serious the conse- 
quences to German wage earners will be is manifest 
through information relating to efforts to lengthen 
hours of work. 

If the German labor movement is not assisted 
in this time of dire need, the achievements of forty 
years of struggle will be "wiped out. 

A plain statement of these facts was officially 
communicated to the American Federation of 
Labor in a joint letter signed by L. Jouhaux of 
France, C. Mertens of Belgium, Th. Leipart of 
Germany, and J. Oudegeest and Johann Sassen- 
bach, secretaries of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

Sustaining information has come to the office 
of the American Federation of Labor, through 
individuals recently returned from Germany and 
from General Henry T. Allen, who was in charge 
of the American Army of Occupation in Germany. 

We have a duty to help the German trade union 
movement maintain itself as the defender of democ- 
racy against the terrific onslaughts of bolshevik 
propaganda which continue incessantly with the 
direct backing of the bolshevik machine in Moscow, 
the more dangerous because of its proximity. 
The German trade union movement has stood 
courageously against the bolshevist attack, but 
with its machinery of organization broken down 
and out of business the red effort to capture German 
labor as a means to furthering the program for 
red domination will be a much easier matter. 

Even more potential, the German trade union 
movement is the only important organized force 
in Germany that can come to the defense of the 
Republic and defeat the monarchists. If Ger- 
many should revert to despotism a great victory 
bought at terrible cost would be in great part lost. 
It was our war aim to destroy the imperialist autoc- 
racy. We have a duty to sustain the German labor 
movement as a force for holding the freedom won 
for the German people by the American and Allied 
sacrifice. 

The American labor movement was united in its 
support of the war against the Imperial German 
Gov ernment and we were an important and essential 
factor in that war to a successful end. 
After our Republic had entered the war the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor de- 
cided that while we could have no meetings with 
representatives of the people of enemy countries 
during the war, “when victory is achieved none 
will be quicker to extend the fraternal hand of 
trade union fellowship to organized workers in all 
countries with which we are at war, or will do so 
more heartily than will the A. F. of L.” 

Now is the time that American labor must make 
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good that pledge. While the people of our nation 
are giving generously to various relief funds, this is 
the distinctive relief work that devolves solely upon 
America’s workers. Nor is the fraternal appeal the 
only one that concerns us. If the German trade 
union movement fails the tide of influence will be 
felt the world around, and with fearful conse- 
quences in central Europe. We in America would 
have to meet the effects in our home markets and 
foreign trade. In our collective bargaining con- 
ferences we would have to meet the problem of 
lower standards of work within competitive pro- 
duction centers. 

We learned in the World War how closely the 
world is knit together by the ties of world organi- 
zation in science, in education, in finance, in pro- 
duction, in commerce, in labor and practically 
every relation of life. We owe to those who gave 
their lives in that war, to make constructive use 
of all information gained in that frightful debacle. 

If aid is to reach y it must come from 
America, for the workers of European countries 
are at present in a lower economic condition than 
obtained before the war. Unemployment and 
actual need is all too general for them to make 
contribution. 

The American Federation of Labor is undertaking 
to raise a relief fund for the German trade union 
movement—to be used only to maintain that 
organization. If only a skeleton organization is 
sustained the vital thing will be kept alive until 
something of economic order is restored. 

We present to you this dire need of the German 
trade union movement confident the cry for assist- 
ance will appeal to your judgment and your heart. 

All of the information has been considered by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and the council has decided upon this immedi- 
ate and urgent appeal for money contributions to 
sustain the German trade union movement. Ap- 
peal, by authority of the Executive Council, is, 
hereby made for contributions from trade unions 
whether International, National, State or Local, 
and from trade unionists and friends everywhere 
in America. 

We can not in this limited space tell the entire 
story of the destitution of the German trade union 
movement, but we have set forth the principal facts 
as officially communicated to us. We urge the 
need of immediate action. A world crisis confronts 
labor. We must help or be untrue to our ideals 
and our convictions. Make checks payable to 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation 
of Labor, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C., 
who will return receipt for the same. The contri- 
butions received will be forwarded promptly to the 
financial officers of the German Trade Union move- 
ment and upon the completion of the purpose of 
the fund the receipts will be printed in detail and 
by whom contributed; also the expenditures and 
the dates when transmitted to Germany. 

Act promptly and generously. 


By Authority of THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


([seaL.] 
President. 


Attest: 
FRANK Morrison, 
Secretary. 
P. S.—A National Committee is now in the pro- 
cess of formation for the above purpose. 
(Labor and Reform Press Please Publish.) 








Conventions of International Unions, 1924 


January 14-24, New York City, International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

January 14-21, Washington, D. C., Franklin 
Square Hotel, National Organization, Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America. 

January 22-February5, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
United Mine Workers of America. 

February 5-12, , International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers. 

April 1-11, Pittsburgh, Pa., Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

April Washington, D. C., International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, "Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 5-15, ———————, Ipternational As- 
sociation of Oil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery 
Workers of America. 

May 12-24, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel Hollenden, 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

May 12-17, Colorado Springs, Colo., Antlers 
Hotel, American Federation of Musicians. 

May 26-31,——————_—_, International Alliance 
Theatrical Stage Employes of the United States 
and Canada. 

May 31-June 4, New York City, Hotel Imperial, 
United Wall Paper Crafts of North America. 

June 4, New York City, Hotel Astor, Actors’ 
Equity Association :Annual meeting;. 

July ——, Chicago, Ill., International Broom and 
Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July eee 
of Teachers. 

July 1-10, Atlantic City, N. J., Continental Hotel, 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July 8-18, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association. 

July 1421, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 15-20, ———————,, Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Protective Association. 

July 21-27, Bostons, Mass., International Plate 


, American Federation 


Printers’ and Die Stampers’ Union of North 
America. 

July 21-26, Atlanta, Ga., International Stereo. 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 6-11, Chicago, Ill., International Brother. 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

Aug. ‘11-16, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Inter. 
national Typographical Union. 

August 11-16, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 

August 18-23, Los Angeles, Calif., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

August 25-30, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. 

September 1-14, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union. 

September 8, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. 

September 8-15, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 8-18, Indianapolis, Indiana, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 8-13, Detroit, Mich., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 8-15, St. Louis, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America 

September 8-18, Montreal, Caninde, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. 

September 8-18, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

September 9-19, Indianapolis, Indiana, Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union of America. 

September 12-16, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 15-22, 

Clay Workers of America. 

October 7-10, ————————, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


, United Brick and 





I ask not wealth, but power to take 


And use the thi 


ings I have aright, 


Not years, but wisdom, that shall make 
My life a profit and delight. 


I ask not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside, 
But that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and glorified. 


I know I may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet; 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A path of safety to my feet. 


But pray that when the tempest’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 
I make not shipwreck of my faith 
In the unfathomed seas of doubt. 
—H. K. Busu-Brown. 
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Strate. 


PLACE. 





ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA. 
COLORADO 





Montgomery. 


Paragould... =~ 
Santa Barbara ____............. 


| Pueblo 








CONNECTICUT. 


| Hartford 





| Wilmington 


QRORGEA. 2 oes 





Not yet decided 


Peoria. 





ILLINOIS. 
INDIANA 


LOUISIANA 





South Bend 





Middlesboro.___~................. 
Monroe. 





MAINE 


Calais. 





MARYLAND AND D. C.... 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MISSISSIPPL 














MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA 








Hastings. 





NEVADA... 


Reno. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin 





NEW JERSEY... 


Paterson 





lt SEE EES 
NORTH DAKOTA... 
OHIO. 
OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PORTO RICO 








Schenectady......................--- 
Bismarck 





Not yet decided 
, EE et 
Allentown. 


Time. 





3rd Monday, May. 

lst Monday, May.__~-~...... 
September 22....-~............ 
June 2 












































Guayama. 








SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE. 
TEXAS 











Mitchell 








September 14.____~........_... 
May 5 


























WISCONSIN .......--.---- 
WYOMING -.___------ 


ing..... 
| Not yet decided 








_Cheyenne —-........_.. 





Not decided 


May. 

September 10...._~............ 
August 12 
May 5 
July 14 














September 8 
July 15 

















No man is born into this world whose work 
Is not born with him. ‘There is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 


And Blessed are the horny hands of toil. 


—James Russell Lowell. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON—If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what never was and never will be. 





DANIEL WEBSTER—On ti.> diffusion of education among the people 
rests the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FrRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Henry Koch—We have 221 local unions. A 


new local union was organized in Portsmouth, 
Ohio. There were 12 deaths in our ranks and 
$1,550 was expended from the treasury. We have 
claims from 366 sick and disabled members and 
the expenditure therefor was $7,557.07. 


Flint Glass Workers 


C. J. Shipman.—We have 136 local unions with 
a total membership of 7,799. The state of employ- 
ment is fair. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—At this time we have 73 local 
unions, a new local union having n organized in 
New York City. Our total membership is 5,500. 
State of employment is fair. Local union 280 
of New York City, with the assistance of the 
Women’s Trade Union League and A. F. of L. 
organizers, is carrying on a campaign to organize 
all the laundry workers of New York City. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have a total of 2,300 members 
in our 38 local unions. There were 3 deaths and 
an expenditure resultant theretrom of $3,000. 
The state of employment is fair. We are waiting 
on the United States Railroad Labor Board for 
decision for an increase in wages and improvements 
in working conditions. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA 


Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 

Additional workers have been put on at the 
Southern Railroad shops. Through efforts of the 
organizer there was organized recently a local 
union of Retail Clerks. It is a splendid organi- 
zation. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—W. C. Franklin: 

The plumbers’ wages have been raised from $10 
to $12. Some other tradesmen have also received 
substantial increases. To some extent workers in 
the oil industry and building trades have been 
laid off. Street paving is under way. A Farmer 
and Labor Progressive League was organized 
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August 10, 1923. This league will elect all officers 
who are fair to labor. We are constantly calling 
to the minds of our brothers in union that they 
should demand union-labeled goods. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J Donaghue: 

The following establishments have hired ad- 
ditional workers: Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
Calumet & Arizona, Shattuck & Arizona. The 
Phelps ‘Dodge Corporation has a company union. 
A wage reduction of 9 per cent was effective No 
vember 1. Favorable results are being obtained 
from our agitation for union-made goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—George E. Bevan: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the 
broommakers’ local union No. 28 received a 10 
per cent increase from all firms in this city. There 
is healthy agitation to promote the use of union- 
made goods. The employment agency law has 
been passed. An injunction has been issued 
against the ladies’ garment workers. The retail 
clerks and salesmen in bakeries have been reor- 
ganized. The textile workers at Long Beach are 
still locked out but are making a good fight. 


San Francisco—J.O. Walsh: 

The sailors are taking hold again and working 
hard to build up their organization. Recently 
the organizer addressed an open meeting of the 
sailors. The bakery wagon drivers are having 
some trouble with the Torono Baking Company. 
The following tradesmen have received improve 
ments: Paste makers, milk wagon drivers and house 
men. Through arbitration the delivery wagon 
drivers received a 50-cent per day increase. News- 
papers of the coast very seldom say anything favor- 
able to organized labor. There is much boosting 
for the union label. A new local union of poultry 
dressers has been organized with 120 members to 
date. 

San Pedro.—J. C. Blair: 

Pile drivers’ wages have been increased from 
$7 to $8. The harbor department of the Shell 
Oil Company has closed down. Agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of union- 
made goods. The clerks have been reorganized 
with a membership of 50. The longshoremen 
have come back to their international unions, have 
reaffiliated with our council with a determination 
to have no more toreadors as members of their 
union. The musicians are reorganizing and have 
about 20 members here. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs —H. J. Weberbauer: 
Workers have been laid off in the restaurants and 
hotels. At present time we are trying to organize 
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the laundry workers and are progressing very 
favorably. We have a very energetic union 
label league and some merchants are handling 
union-made products extensively. A $1,000,000 
school building is in process of construction. We 
have started a labor college here. ‘This is the only 
town in the United States where the school system 
has turned over to organized labor the use of its 
schools and the services of its professors in order 
that the interests of organized labor might be 
advanced. ‘This labor college is open to all laboring 

ple. Its inception is being received with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. 

Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The Webb pressmen have received an increase in 
wages of 75 cents per day, as a result of arbitration. 
The railroad shops have laid off about 1,000 men. 
The Moffat Tunnel Commission has hired addi- 
tional workers. A number of printing offices are 
working six hours a day. Three new school 
buildings have been started in the last month. 
These jobs will be strictly union. We are organizing 
a trade union promotional league and held the 
initial meeting with over 1,000 persons present. 
We hope to organize at least 15 districts in Denver. 
We are booming the label as never before. The 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company has distributed 
over 60,000 of their famous ‘“‘Clown”’ cigarettes at 
union meetings. The Bradford-Robison Printing 
Company is again using the union label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council. Milk wagon 
drivers and creamery workers have recently been 
organized. The labor movement has purchased 
the Colorado Labor Advocate, which publication 
has a circulation of over 10,000 per week. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—Wm. H. Donahue: 

Workers have been laid off in the textile and 
building industries. A cotton mill, a silk mill and 
a woolen mill have closed down. The cigarmakers 
are putting on their usual Christmas drive for 
union-labeled cigars. Musicians in the Broadway 
and Strand theatres are still on strike but a settle- 
ment is looked for soon. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville.—C. S. Burgess: 

The Labor Board. decile 1986; increasing wages 
and applying more favorable working conditions 
to the freight handers and clerks, have been 
granted by all lines in Jacksonville. Forces 
have been increased steadily, due to increase 
in freight traffic. The organizer has organized a 
new local union of car cleaners of the Jacksonville 
Terminal Company, with a membership of 84. 
Visits are made to the various unions and the union 
label question is: placed before the unions. We 
check up the merchants in our effort to promote the 
use of union-made goods. 


GEORGIA 


eon —H. M. Rowling: 
L. Railroad has Jaid off a great many 
“cee ” All union members are earnestly urged 
to purchase only union-made goods whenever 
possible. 
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You can wash 


these walls 


Walls painted with Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy flatting oil can be washed 
again and again without harm to the 
handsome fiat finish this paint gives. 

Flat paint made of Dutch Boy white-lead 
and flatting oil adds beauty and long life 
to any interior. It can be tinted to any 
color desired. It is easy to apply and sticks 
tight to the surface. It is economical be- 
cause it spreads far and holds its color and 
finish indefinitely. 

These are the reasons why painters 
everywhere use Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy flatting oil. 


AI LEAD COMPANY 


ew York, 111 Becoduey: © wy fat, Se te St.; 
Baltalo. 116 Oak St est Téth St.; 


Freeman Aves leveland, 820 West 
22 ol, Cove St.; San Fran 


cisco, 485 California oer ieteburgh, . National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave ielphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 







































ILLINOIS 


Champaign.—M. D. Campbell: 

Work is closing down in ail crafts. The Illinois 
Central Railroad and Big Four Railroad have 
laid off men. The building in this city is all done 
by our organized building trades. There is a 
constant demand for the union label here. The 
organizer is organizing the laundry workers and 
clerks. 

Litchfield —Henry D. Felix: 

The American Radiator Company has laid off 
75 men. Union-labeled goods are in demand and 
we have about all the stores lines up to handle 


this stock. 
INDIANA 


Anderson.—Howard Dockter: 

There have been improvements in the Remy 
Electrical Works. Many employes have been 
put on at these works. The Midwest Engine Works 
have reduced force somewhat. All the men in 
the molders’ union have been talking union label. 


Elkhart.—1. O. Stephic: 

As a general rule the factories are reducing 
wages and no improvements are being made. 
Very poor hours and conditions prevail. Quite a 
good deal of work has started in the building 
industry. The organizer is working on various 
classes of trades trying to get them lined up in 
the union. The central labor union is putting on 
a union label drive here now. 
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che UNION 


FRASCH BUILDING 
88 Rector Street 
New York 
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Linton.—J. L. Sims: 
= Work is very slack in the mines. Through the 
efforts of organized labor the hotel and restaurant 
employes secured increased pay, the union-shop 
agreement and the check-off. Without striking, 
the laundry workers received an increase. The 
retail clerks are in fine shape. They have the six 
o’clock closing hour now and a new contract for a 
year. 

Vincennes.—Geo. Delanter: 

Twelve were laid off at the bridge works. A 
rolling mill has closed down. We are boosting 
the use of union-made goods. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs.—William B. Daly: 

The railroads have laid off men in large numbers. 
An organization campaign is being planned by 
the central labor union. There is a demand for 
union-made goods. 

Des Moines. —W. B. Hammil: 

The brick and tile plants are laying off some 
workers, which practice is usual this time of the 
year. A $500,000 sewer job is under way. The 
city railway recently attempted to establish a com- 
pany union but did not meet with success. On 
behalf of union labels agitation is carried on through 
our local union paper and also in assembly meetings. 
The first part of November a charter was received 
by the municipal employes who are under the 
jurisdiction of Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers. Mayor Wallace M. Short has announced 
his candidacy for the republican nomination for 
Congress from the district now represented by 
Judge W. D. Boies. Mayor Short is O. K. and 
he is a friend of labor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

The street car men on the Boston Elevated 
System have received some improvements in 
working conditions. A number of industries have 
laid off workers. Every union man and woman is 
urged to demand union-labeled goods whenever 


possible. 
MINNESOTA 


Austin.—J. F. Placek: 

The C. M. & St. P. Railway has laid off some 
workers. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., pork packers, 
have added to their working force. One store 
building has been in the process of construction. 
The bakers are about ready to organize. Organi- 
zations are increasing their. membership. 

Crookston.—J. C. Pratt: 

We open a big new labor temple this week. 


— sa 


The offices of our weekly newspaper, owned by 
organized labor and organized farmers and called 
The Polk County Leader, are located in this building, 
Labor elected mayor and two aldermen in election 
of November 6. This was the largest vote ever 
polled in the city. The candidate for mayor, 
N. A. Bray, won by 260 majority over opponent 
who was a member of the Ku Klux Klan. F. R. 
Walker, cigarmaker and president of the central 
labor union, was elected alderman. Out of the 
nine men on council, labor has endorsed and elected 
five. All restaurants and hotels have by law been 
compelled to cut work to 9} hours per day or a 
54-hour week. This bill was passed through the 
efforts of the state federation of labor. The 
cigarmakers as well as the union label league are 
constantly carrying on agitation for the use of 
union-made products. And there are union-made 
goods on sale here. 

Faribault—F. N. Morgan: 

Workers have been laid off in the Faribault 
Woolen Mills. Some few additional furniture 
workers have been hired. Also, forces have been 
increased at the Pierce Shoe Company and at the 
Albert Lea Packing Company. The state com- 
pensation law has been passed. At a joint meeting 
of the Trades and Labor Assembly and the Better 
Business Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
plans were discussed for a trade-at-home campaign 
to be staged in the near future. 

Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

The mines have closed down. ‘The organizer has 
placed 25 copies of union label directories in the 
local stores. A new local union of clerks has been 
organized. 

Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

Some workers have been laid off on the railroads. 
New local unions of firemen and oilers have been 
organized at Savanna, Illinois; Dubuque, Iowa; 
and Des Moines, Iowa. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

Mine No. 24 hasclosed down. The state highway 
work is still in progress. It is earnestly urged that 
everyone demand union-labeled goods. At Co- 
lumbia a new local union of mine workers, with 
26 members, has been organized. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

Employment at coal mines in this district has 
increased and additional miners have been hired 
One mine closed down and started to function 
anew under the “non-union shop” but without 
success. R. T. Wood, president of the Missouri 
Federation of Labor, and D. A. Frampton are 
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in this district to organize and to make the district 
100 per cent unionized. We are boosting the use 
of the union label by asking the local unions to 
adopt resolutions along that line. The workers in 
several coal mines in this vicinity have recently 
been organized. 

St. Louts.—Robert Lyons: 

The carpet layers have received an increase of 
$8 per week in wages and their working hours have 
been reduced from 48 to 44. Workers have been 
laid off on the Union Pacific and Rock Island 
Railroads. The first meeting, held on November 
30, of the Labor Forward Movement, was a big 
success and the pressmen’s union received many 
applications from the Omaha World Herald. 
The Business Men’s League has sent letters warning 
all business houses to be on their guard against the 
Labor Forward Movement. The bookkeepers and 
stenographers, the teamsters and the street rail- 
way employes are holding meetings. We may 
be successful in organizing them. 


NEW YORK 


Cohoes.—Joseph R. White: 

Some workers have been laid off in the cotton 
mills. Every union man and woman is urged to 
demand union-labeled goods when buying. 


OHIO 


Canton.—W. E. Lerch: 

The Falcon tin plate workers have received an 
increase in wages. Some employes of the Pennsyl- 
vania shops and the Alloy Corporation have been 
laid off. Building is good. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Workers have been laid off at the Adam Axle and 
Buckeye ‘Traction Company. Additional sugar 
beet workers have been hired. Won debate with 
college team appertaining to organized labor. 
There is a demand for union-labeled products. A 
a mayor was elected who is favorable to organized 
abor. 

Hamulton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Almost all the skilled workers are employed at 
this time and especially is this noticeable in the 
building trades. We instruct our delegates to the 
— body to agitation for the use of the union 
abel. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

A great deal of work is done to promote the use 
of union-made goods. The organizer is getting a 
trade started for the union labeled gloves manu- 
factured by the Cooperative Glove Company of 
Chicago. A mass meeting of the Building Trades 
Council was held on November 14 and was ad- 


dressed by many prominent trade unionists. The 
meeting was well attended and seemed to be en- 
joyed by everyone. After the meeting luncheon 
was served and cigars distributed. 


OKLAHOMA 


Heavener.—John Bayliss: 

Street paving is under way and additional em- 
ployes have been hired for this work. The miners’ 
convention was held at Fort Smith. It is urged 
that every union man and woman demand union- 
made goods when they purchase. 

Henryetta.—Lewis M. Kelley: 

An effort is being made to reorganize the retail 
clerks. Contracts for the cooks’ and waiters’ 
organization have been renewed with the same 
wage scale prevailing and some change in working 
hours being made; all to the workers’ benefit. 
Although the mines have reopened only about 65 
per cent of the coal miners are employed. Through 
the efforts of the delegates to the twentieth annual 
convention of the state federation of labor a reso- 
lution was passed instructing the secretary-treasurer 
to conduct a naturalization campaign. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Oil field workers and refinery workers have been 
laid off to some extent. The machine shops 
engaged in this work have closed down. At Sand 
Springs the cotton mills have started operating. 
An attempt is being made to reorganize the Building 
Trades Council. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Tarentum.—H. P. L.. Householder: 

Some workers have been laid off at the Aluminum 
Company of America. New construction work is 
under way. Some agitation is being carried on 
through the Building Trades Council to promote 
the use of union-made goods. We are making 
application for a charter for the recently organized 
plumbers’ local union. 


TENNESSEE 


Kingsport.—t,. D. Fletcher: 

There have been some improvements in working 
conditions. There is a demand for goods bearing 
the union label. 


TEXAS 


Houston.—C. N. Idar: 

Large building activities are developing here. 
Federal Labor Union No. 17727 was installed No- 
vember 18 at Magnolia Park, one of Houston's 
suburban towns. 
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Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

Though a few men in the building trades have 
been laid off the prospects for building after the 
first of the year look good. Longshoremen’s local 
union 341 has signed a new contract with an in- 
crease of wages and this union has affiliated to the 
Labor Trades Council. The local union dele- 
gates to this council report that membership in the 
various local unions is increasing. A new local 
union of retail clerks, with a membership of 16, 
has been organized. The organization of this union 
will help union labor greatly in this city. 

Texas City.—Fred Sandberg: 

The longshoremen have received an increase 
from 65 cents to 80 cents per hour; an additional 
holiday, Decoration Day; and collective bar- 
gaining with the master stevedores of ‘Texas, at 
Galveston, Texas. The Pierce Oil Corporation 
has laid off workers. The building of a sugar 
refinery is under way. We demand the union 
label and our committee, consisting of a member 
from each affiliated local union calls on the dealers, 
endeavoring to have union-made products handled 
more extensively. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Quite a few residences, etc., are in the process of 
construction. We have frequent union label 
talks in the meetings of the central body and the 
various unions. There has been an increase in the 
demand for union-made goods. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Jas. F. Lawson: 

Our members are asking for union-labeled goods. 
Additional workers have been put on at the A. C. 
Barrow overall establishment. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

The coal mines are not running full time. New 
work has opened up in a lumber yard. In January 
the building trades will vote for an increase in 
wages. The ladies’ union label league last month 
gave an entertainment which was quite a success 
and added materially to the membership of the 
eague. 


Clarksburg.—Vito Minutelli: 

Some workers in the mines and tin mill have been 
paid off. The union label committee has been 
working for the past month and the union label 
has been placed in the different stores now. 

WISCONSIN 

Sheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 

Employment is good in the building trades 
The Dillingham Mfg. Company is to build a ware- 
house. Many additional workers will be employed 
at the Kohler plant. We are instructing our men 
to demand union-labeled goods. 

WYOMING 

Laramie.—Milo F. Lee: 

A new local union of hod carriers has been or- 
ganized and improved conditions have been granted. 
The Union Pacific railroad has laid off some workers. 
New work in the building trades has opened up. 

CANADA, B. C. 


Vancouver.—Percy R. Bengough: 

The wages of the pressmen have been increased 
from $37.50 to $42; wages of the webb pressmen, 
from $40 to $45. New work has been started by 
the Canadian government on a dry dock. A 
strike of longshoremen is in progress. Monthly 
dances are held under the auspices of the union 
label league. The organizer has organized the 
mental hospital attendants of British Columbia, 
with a membership of 125. ‘This union is charted 
under the Trades Congress of Canada. 
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